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Insurance 








Mr. Otto Aldrich, County Superintendent of Schools, Butler 
County, writes why he participates in this insurance program 
sponsored cooperatively by the teachers of Missouri: 


“My wife and I have each carried a $5,000 M.S.T.A. group 


insurance policy for more than 10 years because it is good 





protection at a very low cost. I do not know of any 
insurance company that offers more protection for the 


amount invested. It seems to me that more teachers in 


EE SE en 


Missouri should take advantage of the protection offered 


by the M.S.T.A. group insurance policy.” 
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Members of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 


SO 


60 years of age and in good health are entitled to make applica- 
tion for M.S.T.A. group insurance. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers 


Association, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and 








full information. 
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that meets squarely and compe- 
tently the challenge of the times 
in teaching civics as the study of 
democracy. 


CIVICS in 
AMERICAN LIFE 


—For Junior Grades— 








WHEN 
TODAY BEGAN 
- ANGELL - 
A NEW THIRD-GRADE HISTORY 





A fascinating story-and-picture history of the 
world for the beginner, from cave days to now. 








vicaliaemaie STEP BY STEP 
FOR IN ENGLISH 
A Gxeas BAIR and OTHERS 
SERIES 
OF Adopted by the State of Texas 


LANGUAGE 


TEXTS closely adoptions in Tennessee 
GRADES and Georgia. 
3-8 


—a triumph which followed 





A new text on conservation 


for high schools 


CONSERVATION OF OUR 
NATION'S RESOURCES 


FLYNN and PERKINS 


Excellent modern materials on the conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources. 





—Practical Books— 
—for Teachers— 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
BOND AND BOND 
How to improve the speed 
and comprehension of pupils’ 
reading. 


TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
BAXTER 
A study of the relationship 
between teacher - personality 

and pupil-progress. 


THE TEACHING 
OF LANGUAGE 
IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 
BROWN AND 
BUTTERFIELD 
Daily materials and methods 

for teaching beginners. 


THE ROLE OF 
THE TEACHER 
IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
STRANG AND SMILEY 


Guidance for teaching health 
in all grades. 





MACMILLAN x 


2459 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 
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e Alcott School, Chanute, Kansas. Architect, 
Joseph Radotinsky, Kansas City, Kans. Con- 
tractors, Bowers & Ingram, Topeka, Kans. 


e Auditorium of Emerson School, Lawton, 
Okla. Architect, Paul Harris; contractor, 
Chester Cowen, both of Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


e West Elementary School, Jefferson City, 
Mo. Architects, Sayler & Owen; contractors, 
E. C. Childers Construction Co., both of Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





Life-saving safety, 
dollar-saving thrift in 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE SCHOOLS 


Architectural Concrete Schools are as 
pleasing in appearance as they are safe 
and economical. Rugged concrete con- 
struction protects lives because it is 
highly resistant to fire and tornadoes. 
Concrete saves money because of its 
moderate first cost and low upkeep 
through decades of service. Urge con- 
struction of your new schools the 
modern way—with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. P1-24, 1306 Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. G1-24, Gloyd Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete. 
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There’s more work for 
you in’42... 


new problems, new responsibilities 
for you who work with children. 


It’s up to you to see that no shadow 
of things-beyond-their-understand- 
ing can trouble little hearts. It’s up 
to you to make HOME and SCHOOL 
warm, friendly places where the 
Citizens of Tomorrow can always 
be sure of the sympathy and guid- 
ance they need. 


That's a big job for you in '42...a 
job in which Alka-Seltzer will lend 
a helping hand. On “off” days when 
We at-t-(e O- Vol al- Me) ab al-ba colt tmp bale bist -t ates al 
makes you feel all on edge, isn’t it 
harder to maintain discipline wisely 
and calmly? Of course it is. And 
it’s harder to answer questions 
PATIENTLY when sheer physical fa- 
tigue runs your disposition ragged. 


On days like that, when these irri- 
tating everyday ailments threaten 
your ability and your poise, take 
Alka-Seltzer. See how soon you'll 
be able to cope with the situation 
CHEERFULLY! Alka-Seltzer helps 
you feel better— FAST! 


\ J AEN Zo 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 





ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE PRIMITIVE SCULPTOR 


by 
Couse 








HIS IS A PICTURE of one of the Taos 
Indians, always used by Couse as models for 
his many pictures of the aborigines of our 
Southwestern states. Couse lived in Taos for 
many years and was a great favorite with the 
Indian population thereabouts. These Indians 
are noted for their craftmanship. In the pic- 
ture, a youth is carving a Rain God. These are 
wooden images, used by the Indians in connec- 
tion with their prayers for moisture. Theirs is 
an arid country, with only enough rainfall to 
provide meager crops. Irrigation is improving 
this condition and transportation brings food 
from afar. Althogether, the Indians of New 
Mexico are industrious and prosperous. Their 
art has made a distinct contribution to life of 
America. 
Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Everett Keith, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 





WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


The Western Arts Association will hold its 
annual convention in Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1942. 

This association, organized in 1893, has ex- 
panded to include the territory of twenty-four 


states between the Allegheny and the Rocky 
Mountains. This will be the first meeting of 
the group to be held west of the Mississippi 
River. 


Faber Birren, color engineer and member of 
the faculty of Pratt Institute of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, Brooklyn, New York; Allen Eaton 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 
Gladys Miller of the Madamoiselle Magazine 
Staff; Ralph Pearson, director of Design Work- 
shop, Nyack, New York; and Worth Ryder, 
muralist, University of California, head-line the 
speakers’ list. 

Any questions concerning the convention 
should be addressed to Joseph K. Boltz, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, at Franklin, Michigan. 
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NEED A LOAN? 


$9.75 a month repays a $100 loan 
in twelve months 


F YOU need money for an emergency, let Household 

Finance help you. You may borrow up to $300 on 
just your promise to repay. We do not question friends 
or school authorities about your credit. And it is never 
necessary to ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers. 
You get your loan simply and privately. 

Choose your own payments 

You may repay your loan in convenient monthly in- 
stallments as you see in the table below. Note, for 
instance, that 12 monthly installments of $9.75 each 
will repay a $100 loan in full. Or, if you wish smaller 
payments, as little as $6.97 a month will repay a $100 
loan in 18 months. Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or send the coupon 
for full information about getting your loan by mail. 

To help homemakers be wiser buyers and better man- 
agers Household publishes some 30 practical booklets 
on money management and buymanship. Many schools 
use these helpful publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 1s 18 
payments payments payments payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.08 4.87 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 6.06 $ 5.23 
100 18.15 9.75 8.08 6.97 
125 22.67 12.16 10.07 8.69 
150 27.16 14.56 12.05 10.39 
200 36.13 19.33 15.98 13.76 
250 45.08 24.08 19.89 17.11 
300 54.02 28.82 23.80 20.46 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 
24% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing $100, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. 

















Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Gameeuiiees 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIE. 


Kansas CIty Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd F1., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 ” -. 11th and Grand Ave., Theatre Bldg., 
119 Troost Ave., _ Phone: Victor 1425 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Phone:VAlentine 2157 > = M 
: , Sr. Joserx Phone: J Efferson 5300 
2nd Fl., Dierks Bldg., 3rd FI., Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl., 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Phone: HArrison4025 Phone: 2-5495 Phone: CEntral 7321 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 





You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HoOuSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 


(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan."’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 


Ph va nen dads ov bbeh a bee eienns bb eeaes bd uke be 


City. . 











Eowarp ARTHUR ELLIOTT was 
born and reared in Johnson County, 
Missouri. He has rendered service 
to the public schools as a rural 
teacher, an elementary teacher, and 
principal, superintendent of small 
town and city schools, and as a col- 
lege teacher. These services have 
been given in the rural schools of his 
native county, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, Waverly and Fredonia, Kan- 
sas, Cameron, Nevada, and Joplin, 
Missouri, and seven summers of col- 
lege teaching in Central Missouri 
State Teachers College and the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College at Pitts- 
burg. He has been in his present 
position, Superintendent of Schools, 
at Joplin, since 1930. 

President Elliott is a graduate of 
Warrensburg and of Kansas Univer- 
sity. From the latter he received 
both the A.B. and M.A. degrees. He 
is a Phi Delta Kappan and a mem- 
ber of the N.E.A., A.A.S.A., M.S. 
T.A., and P.E.A. 


Our New 


President 





President E. A. Elliott 


He was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the M.S.T.A. in 1940 and 
became its President at the close of 
the Association’s State Convention 
at St. Louis on December 6, 1941. 


School and Church Should Cooperate 


The two great cornerstones of democracy are intelligence and righteousness. 
For the wholesome development of character the two greatest agencies outside 
the home are the public school and the church. 


These two great agencies need to know each other better. They have much 





in common. Yet, they are often competing with each other in securing the 
time of children. From both teachers and ministers I hear complaints that 
deserve serious consideration. It is needless for me to mention the complaints 
that you teachers feel justified in making against certain ministers and certain 
churches. Let me mention only those made against the school. “The school 
monopolizes the time of the child. We can’t find a single evening in the week 
for church activities.” .. .. “We plan a series of services for Holy Week, but 
the high school students have something special to do at the school almost every 
night that week.” 

Could not the ministers and teachers agree upon a time schedule that would 
remove the competition now existing in so many communities? There is much 
to be gained by both institutions. 

—H. W. Becker, General Secretary 
Missouri Council of Churches 
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Demet 


Fasr, THAT TIMELY and sane 
brochure by State Superintendent 
Lloyd W. King, entitled “Missouri 
Schools and National Defense.” 
While this was published before we 
became involved in a declared war, 
the value of its contents has been 
increased by our increased involve- 
ment. The eight points of the pro- 
gram can well be made the otcologue 
of the profession to be memorized 
and kept ever before us as the rule 
and guide of our faith and practice. 
They are: 

1. Cooperate with specific pro- 
grams already in operation and co- 
ordinate all defense efforts connect- 
ed with schools. 

2. Point the general set and tone 
of the year’s work toward national 
defense. 

3. Place increased emphasis on 
health and physical education. 

4. Emphasize training for democ- 
tacy in the general conduct of the 
school. 

5. Consciously teach democracy 
and citizenship in the classroom. 

6. Emphasize extra-classroom ac- 
tivities that may be related to na- 
tional defense. 

7, Emphasize conservation of na- 
tional resources. 

8. Operate a functional guidance 
program. 

Then for helpful suggestions to- 
ward working each of these read the 
entire booklet. 

Second. The article in this issue 


THREE THINGS TEACHERS SHOULD READ 


by Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, who is 
Missouri’s representative on the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, 
challenges our most serious atten- 
tion. This group is a working com- 
mittee to protect and develop educa- 
tion in its broader aspects. The 
work it has laid out and will lay 
out for all of us is the protection of 
the schools against the dangerous 
viruses of public apathy, shrinking 
support, professional disintegration, 
and loss of morale, all of which are 
especially active during the stress of 
war. The article is on page nine. 
Read and understand it. You need 
to know its import and to cooperate 
in the work it suggests. 

Third. Miss Dobbs in her greet- 
ing as one of the Past-Presidents of 
our Association aptly suggests the 
reading of Stuart Chase’s article 
“Bring the Youth into Community” 
in the current issue of “The Read- 
er’s Digest.” Here he confronts us 
with the problem of work and re- 
sponsibility for the school children. 
He tells us what certain schools are 
doing to develop the spirit of serv- 
ice to others and the habits of indus- 
try in our daily habits. It’s a prob- 
lem related to war but vital to char- 
acter and general well-being in 
peace time as well. It will help 
many teachers to solve a problem of 
which they have long been con- 
scious. You will find its reading 
stimulating. Its practice promises 
tremendous possibilities. 








AVOIDING A NEGATIVE ATTITUDE 


A\trnoucn SOME MaAy think this 
matter of avoiding a negative atti- 
tude is a mere play on words, it is 
the making or breaking of a teacher. 
The ‘usefulness of a teacher in the 
public schools is largely destroyed 
once he takes the attitude that he is 
fighting ignorance and beating down 
the misguided emanations of unem- 
ancipated souls. Instead of consid- 
ering himself as divinely commis- 
sioned to stop students from saying 
“aint”; he should devote all his 
energies rather to develop their posi- 
tive abilities to express themselves; 
he must feel that he is going forward 
with them against a common enemy, 
rather than considering them the foe 
to be subdued. Most teachers are 
too busy telling the students what 
not to do to have any time to show 
them what to do. We are too busy 


telling them what is wrong with 
them to discover what is right with 
them, to appraise their abilities and 
interests and genuine possibilities, 
We are too busy trying to make alter 
egos out of them to pay any atten- 
tion to helping them develop their 
own minds. One would think that 
we considered ourselves _ perfect 
from the amount of effort we expend 
trying to make each student in our 
own image. We cannot go far with 
them unless we consider ourselves 
one of them. And the mere fact that 
we consider ourselves as one of 
them does not insure that they will, 
but it is the necessary first step. In 
other words we are too busy fighting 
the Devil to kindle the divine spark 
that resides within each human be- 
ing. In our anxiety to remove every 
trace of academic blemish, we throw 
away the potatoes with the peelings. 
—Contributed by RicHARD PILANT 


SCHEDULE FOR SECONDARY CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION MEETINGS 


Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the State Department 
of Education will sponsor Secondary Cur- 
riculum implementation meetings as follows: 


Central Missouri 


Missouri 


The 


Jan. 24. Warrensburg—in all learning areas 
Feb. 28. Rolla — Camden, Osage, Maries, 
Phelps, and Pulaski Counties 
Northeast Missouri 

Jan. 17. Hannibal—Science 
Salisbury—Fine Arts and Physical 
Education 
Jan. 24. Kirksville—Science 
Montgomery City—Fine Arts and 
Physical Education 
Jan. 31. Kirksville—Fine Arts and Physical 


Education 
Montgomery City—Practical Arts 
Southeast Missouri 
Flat River—Social Studies ° 
Cape Girardeau — Natural Sciences, 
Fine Arts, Health and Physical Ed. 
Poplar Bluff—Practical Arts 
Hayti—Language Arts, Literature, 
and Dramatics 
Flat River—Language 
ture, and Dramatics 
Cape Girardeau—Mathematics 
Poplar Bluff—Social Studies 


Jan. 17. 





Jan. 24. Arts, Litera- 





Sciences, Fine Arts, 
Physical Education 


Havti—Natural 
Health and 


Jan. 31. Flat River—Natural Sciences, Fine 
Arts, Health and Physical Eduw- 
cation 

Cape Girardeau—Practical Arts 

Poplar Bluff—Language Arts, Lit- 
erature, and Dramatics 

Hayti— Mathematics 

Feb. 7. Flat River—Mathematics 

Cape Girardeau—Social Sciences 

Poplar Bluff—Natural Sciences, Fine 
Arts, Health and Physical Edv- 
cation 

Hayti—Practical Arts 

Southwest Missouri 

Jan. 17. Cabool—Natural Sciences, Language 
Arts, Fine Arts, Health and Phys- 
ical Education 

Cassville—Practical Arts, Mathemat- 
ics, and Social Studies 

Jan. 24. Mount Vernon — Natural Science, 


Language Arts, Fine Arts, Health 
and Physical Education 
Springfield—Practical Arts, 
matics, and Social Studies 


Mathe- 


Northwest Missouri 
Schedule not available. 
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An Appeal to. Teachers 


and School Administrators 


The Work of the National Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education in Missouri 


= JULY, AT THE MEETING of the Na- 
tional Education Association, a Commis- 
sion called the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education was created. Early during the 
fall months, the writer was appointed State 
Representative on this National Commis- 
sion. This brief report on the work of the 
Commission in Missouri is now made in 
order that you may hold yourself in readi- 
ness to work loyally and energetically but 
under the control and direction of this 
Commission. 

As is well known, Dr. Alonzo F. Myers 
of New York is the Chairman of this Com- 
mission; Dr. Donald DuShane is Secretary. 
As State Representative on the Commis- 
sion, I was appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the State Association. Un- 
der my direction as the State Representa- 
tive, a State Committee is being formed. 
This Committee will have membership in 
practically every county of the state. On 
January 17, the Executive Committee of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
will meet. At that time I shall make defi- 
nite recommendations for the approval 
of this Committee. 

The Commission and the State Com- 
mittee are not policy-forming organiza- 
tions. We are a large national working 
commission. There are many definite 
things which this Commission can and 
must do. We shall not scatter and dis- 
sipate our energies. The attack, however, 
will be made along several lines simul- 
taneously. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


1. The State Committee, in cooperation 
with the National Commission, will work 
to secure certain types of national legisia- 
tion and modification of other types as 
these affect education. 

These matters of national legislation 
will be worked out directly through the 
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By TuHeEo. W. H. Ir10n 
State Representative on the 
Commission 
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National Commission and through the 
National Association, as well as through 
the office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In these connections, the Comuis- 
sion will no doubt give us certain tasks to 
perform in our local communities. It is 
advisable, however, that in these respects 
we work under the close supervision of the 
Commission rather than independently or 
as individuals. 

2. We will make every effort to keep 
education prominently in the mind of the 
public. 


This is very necessary in times of war. 
During the last war our efforts were not 
sufficient, with the result that education 
became a secondary consideration. Not 
only will the Commission and the State 
Committee make every effort to keep edu- 
cational performance on a high level, but 
also to extend education so as to give 
adults and Missouri citizens an oppor- 
tunity to gather such information as will 
make it possible for them to cooperate in- 
telligently with our state and national 
leaders at the close of the war. When the 
war is won there is still the tremendous 
undertaking to win the peace. In this we 
failed at the close of the last war, largely 
because the mass of citizens did not have 
accurate information and, therefore, they 
were not able to follow the leadership of 
the national government. 


3. We shall make every effort to secure 
even better support for education than in 
the past. 

This, of course, will be necessary if we 
are going to carry out the objectives al- 
ready stated. To win the war, we must 
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freely spend billions for war supplies; to 
win the peace, we must spend millions for 
education. This task transcends in im- 
portance all political, state, and local in- 
terests. It, therefore, requires national sup- 
port. 

4. The Committee will make every ef- 
fort, with the help of the National Com- 
mission, to prevent the disintegration of 
the teaching profession. 


During the last war, literally hundreds 
and thousands of people left the teaching 
profession for no very good reason. This 
left the teaching profession sadly depleted. 
It was then that a great many failures in 
the profession came back into teaching. 
Teachers who had been out of the profes- 
sion for years, returned to the classroom. 
And even with those additions to the pro- 
fession, there was a great teacher deficiency. 
In some communities the children had to 
be taken to school in shifts, the same per- 
sons teaching two or three shifts during the 
course of the day. Education has not yet 
completely recovered from that _profes- 
sional disintegration. That must not 
happen again. 

5. Every effort must be made to develop 
and keep a high morale among the chil- 
dren and the high school students of the 
state. 

This must be done not only for the 
effect and influence which it will have 
upon the parents at home and upon the 
adult population in general, but primarily 
so that the young people, as they grow up, 
may have something around which they 
can build their characters, their controls, 
and their self-restraint. This was not done 
effectively during the last war, with the 
result that, at its close, our young people 
were left without any self-restraint and 
were badly demoralized. This must not 
happen again. 

‘There are some very definite, specific 
things to be done about each one of these 
five objectives, and after the Committee 
has been definitely organized, directions 
will be sent through the various members 
of the Committee indicating how you may 
participate in these various projects and 
enterprises. I know that you can be de- 
pended upon to give us every possible as- 
sistance. We are definitely counting on 
you. These matters are so important that 
we must agree to work as a unit under the 
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direction of the State Committee withoy 
looking for personal glory or professional 
preferment. This being a working com. 
mittee, not a policy-forming committee, 
we must learn, as a committee and as q 


profession, working with the National 
Commission, to curb our tendency to de. 
bate and argue. The policies which the 
National Commission on Defense yi 
adopt and implement have already been 
worked out and splendidly stated in the 
various monographs of the National Edv- 
cational Policies Commission. It is our 
task to carry out plans which are being 
carefully prepared on a national scale. 
We must do this with loyalty and a 
heightened sense of responsibility and 
duty. It is necessary, also, to act in 
unison and not to do impetuous and ill. 
advised things. 

We are counting on you to go to work 
when you are asked to help, and you will 
be asked to do very definite things at very 
definitely stated times. 

Through your State Association, the 
State Committee will keep in close touch 
with you. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


21 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, San Francisco, February 
21-26, 1942. 


26 American Association of Junior Col- § 


leges, Los Angeles, February 26-28, 
1942. 
MARCH 
13 Fourteenth Rural Life Conference, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 


College, Kirksville, March 13, 1942. 

26 Department of Superintendence of 
M.S.T.A., 29th Annual Meeting, Co- 
lumbia, March 26-27, 1942. 


APRIL 


8 Western Arts Association, Hotel Phil- 
lips, Kansas City, April 8-11, 1942. 


JUNE 

21 American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Boston, June 21-25, 1942. 

22 American Library Association, Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22 
27, 1942. 

28 National Education Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942. 


JULY 


8 World Federation of Education Ass0- 
—. Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 
42. 
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Seventeen Former M.S.T.A. Presidents 


Greet You 


ia SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY requested each of the former Presidents of the 
M.S. T. A. now living in Missouri to write a brief statement by way of New Year's 
greetings to the teachers of the State. We heartily thank the seventeen who have 
responded. From our latest ex-President to our earliest, yet living, a period of 





forty-five years is covered, and each looks triumphantly to the future. 
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| Edu- } Keep Morale High and a Sense of Values 

IS Our Steadfast 

pein R. M. Inbody, St. Louis, Pres. M.S.T.A. 1941 

ind a Only a month ago we met in St. Louis, 

/ and — but since then we have been plunged into 

ct in — war. Manila has been taken, our Far-East- 

nd ij. § ern position seriously threatened by a 
treacherous and vicious enemy, and an im- 

work § mediate and grave responsibility has been 

u will placed upon the schools of our Nation. 

t very The years ahead will not be pleasant 
ones. All will be asked to make sacrifices. 

, the § Educators must take their places wherever 

touch § they can serve best. 

A major obligation of the schools is to 
see that the morale of the people is kept 
on a high level and that the values of our 
American way of life are kept constantly 

wre the hearts and minds of all the people, 
bruary @ specially of the boys and girls in whose 
hands lies the future of America. 
- Col § ## The activities of the Missouri Council 
26-2, § of Defense should be supported unreserv- 
edly so that the children and other civil- 
ians may be protected from enemy de- 
rence, § predations. With it all we must reserve 
Tt time to plan post-war reconstruction. 
. Some time the war will end, and we must 
- Co. @ be ready to meet the difficult situations 
} that always follow wars. 
I cannot wish you a happy New Year. 
Phil: A people at war can never be happy, but 
2 may I wish you a year as happy as it can 
be. To all I wish a triumphant New Year 
so that the forces of barbarism shall not 
socla’ § inherit the earth. 
udito- : 
1e 22- Our Program for Victory 
Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, Pres. M.S.T.A., 
Den- 1940 
942. 
1942 will see the United States put forth 
aa the greatest effort in her history. The 
3.10, § Schools must do their part. Even before 
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war came, we in Missouri had agreed upon 
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an eight-point program articulating schools 
with national defense. This same program 
can be our program for Victory. School 
people must awaken to the fact that we 
are in war and must organize effectively 
their schools for the carrying out of this 
eight-point program. 


Schools Must Look to Wholesome Child 
Development 


Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Pres. 
M.S.T.A., 1939 


1942 Opens on a scene that is difficult 
for education. Children, teachers, schools, 
education are interested in growth, de- 
velopment, building if you please. The 
adult forces of the world are being bent 
in the direction of destruction. Urgent re- 
quests and demands are being laid on 
schools and school people from all sides. 
We want to help. This pressure may lead 
to confusion or it may lead us to seek more 
diligently for an understanding of our 
basic responsibilities in such a situation. 


For one, I believe that as we become 
more and more immersed in difficulties 
during the actual war effort and during the 
terrific period of readjustment that must 
follow, we will find more and more need 
of citizens who have had the benefit of 
sound dynamic programs of educational 
development. I believe that we will need 
more than ever to have a generation of 
young Americans who know how to read, 
and write, and cypher; who know their 
history and sociology and geography; who 
know how to sing and paint and play; 
who know, most of all, how to work to- 
gether—all of these because they have had 
twelve or thirteen, or more years of study 
and experience in working together in the 
schools of our state and nation. In the 
direction of wholesome child growth and 
development, in my opinion, lies the great- 
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est opportunity for the schools of our state 
in 1942. 


Our Sacred Obligation to the Future 
W. F. Knox, Warrensburg, Pres. M.S.T.A., 1938 


The teachers of America made their 
contribution to national defense in the 
present: crisis by their teaching in the 
twenties and the thirties. We are confident 
that our students caught from us that en- 
during faith in American Democracy that 
will “keep them flying” unto complete and 
total victory. Now we are concerned less 
with the immediate problems of defense 
in this war, but more with the develop- 
ment of citizens capable of and willing 
to defend America in 1950 and in the years 
beyond. To military strategists we dele- 
gate the creation of the techniques of de- 
fense; to teachers is reserved the sacred 
obligation of discovering for each future 
citizen what he is to defend and why he 
must defend it. 

May our efforts in 1942 contribute to an 
endless succession of “Happy New Years.” 


Become Number One Cooperators 


W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, Pres. 
M.S.T.A. 1936 


Your country, my country, our country 
is at war. It must win. My suggestion for 
the New Year is that teachers everywhere 
become the number one cooperators with 
agencies official, semi-official, and volun- 
tary that are engaged in strengthening our 
defense, in stepping up our offense, and 
in relieving the incidental suffering. Let’s 
show our aptitude by beginning to apply 
now some of the lessons of the First World 
War. There ought to be much of what we 
pedagogues call “carry-over.” 

It is, of course, always important that 
teachers do the very best possible job of 
teaching. The present situation does not 
alter this fact. 


Progress Shall Not Be Paralyzed 


Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, Mo., 
Pres. M.S.T.A., 1934 


“The long-time battle for democracy will 
be won in the schools”; “Education is de- 
fense”’; “In war, as in peace, education is 
vital.” If these statements are to be more 
than lip services, we must increase our 
professional strength through unity of pur- 
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pose and respond to the challenge that the 
unique function of our profession in a 
democracy throws out. Let us profit by the 
bitter lesson learned when schools were 
so tragically neglected during the period 
of World War I. Let us as teachers real- 
ize that unless we sound a note of warn- 
ing a “blackout,” paralyzing progress, is 
imminent. Let each, in his own special 
field of service, fight the battle for democ- 
racy and fight it with the same grim deter- 
mination that characterizes the men now 
on the battle front. 


We Must Win the Peace, Too 


Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, Pres. M.S.T.A, 
1933 


The New Year calls the American school 
teacher to added duties, to special respon- 
sibilities, and to greater opportunities. To 
prevent the collapse of the profession 
through mass desertion by teachers from 
the classroom in order to accept more 
lucrative positions in offices and in the 
commercial world; to keep up the morale 
and loyalty within the profession; to main- 
tain a clear vision and hold before us the 
ideals and the patterns of an American 
life; to train people to be more effective 
citizens, these are immediate tasks laid 
upon us. But it is even more important 
that we as educators begin now an inten- 
sive educational campaign which may 
create that American attitude of mind 
which will make it possible for us as a 
nation to win the peace after our men 
have won the war. That is the biggest 
responsibility ever placed upon the shoul- 
ders of the American schoolmaster. 


We'll Meet the Challenge 
John L. Bracken, Clayton, Pres. M.S.T.A. 1931 


The year 1942 brings to the teachers of 
Missouri the greatest challenge in our gen- 
eration. I am confident that they will 
meet it. 


Our Double Duty 


Henry J. Gerling, Glenwood, Pres. 
M.S.T.A., 1930 


The challenge of exalters of force has 
been unflinchingly accepted by democratic 
disciples of the gospel of peace. Regret 
fully but sternly, they are resolved that the 
resulting conflict shall carry to all reces- 
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sively minded an enduring conviction that 
ihe cause of democracy is also the cause 
of invincible men. 

Energizing the national will and en- 
larging the structure of democracy is a 
two-fold function of the schools. Educa- 
tional activities used as the fashioners of 
intelligent fellowship will lie close to the 
teachers’ hearts; and their claim for un- 
impeded educational advance shall not be 
stilled. Dedicated to country and cause, 
they are as soldiers at the front, and the 
schools as lights in the household of de- 
mocracy. 


“Bring Our Youngsters Into the 
Community” 


Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia, Pres. 
M.S.T.A., 1925 


This opportunity to extend greetings to 
the educators of Missouri is especially wel- 
come since it permits me to call attention 
to an article dealing with an important 
need. Please read, “Bring Our Youngsters 
into the Community” by Stuart Chase, in 
the January issue of the Readers Digest. 

Training in and for democratic living 
must stress individual responsibility—the 
other face of the coin which assures our 
personal liberties. These responsibilities 
must be learned by actual participation, 
in the way most of us older adults learned 
our share of responsibility for family com- 
fort through the chores which were im- 
perative. 

Modern American children must also 
know the satisfaction resulting from serv- 
ice to others, well performed. 


Into a More Closely Knit Commonwealth 
John J. Maddox, St. Louis, Pres. M.S.T.A., 1924 


One of the purposes of education in Mis- 
souri will have been attained only when 
the people of our great state come to know 
and understand each other more intimate- 
ly. My experience as President of the State 
Association revealed to me the wonderful 
possibilities which lie ahead of us in pro- 
viding leadership in the attainment of 
this important goal. May the new year 
of 1942 bring us, as teachers, into a closer 
relationship; lead us to know and appre- 
ciate each other more completely; and in- 
spire within us a deeper realization of our 
obligation to lead all of the people—young 
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and old—into a more closely knit common- 
wealth in which the citizens of each sec- 
tion are vitally interested in the growth, 
development and perfection of each other 
section. 


We Will Face and Solve the Problems 


*Mathilde C. Gecks, St. Louis, Pres. M.S.T.A. 
1918-1919 

Will there be a future to education? 
When, where, how, and why? Indeed there 
will be changes in policy, aims, and pur- 
poses and procedures as economic and so- 
cial changes demand adjustments. Our 
fine professionally minded corps of teach- 
ers in Missouri will come forward and 
bravely face the problems as they have 
always done. 


*Miss Gecks served during World War I, and held 
office for two years with no meeting in 1918 due to 
infuenza epidemic. 


No Disintegration If Freedoms Are To 
Be Preserved 


C. A. Phillips, Columbia, Pres. M.S.T.A., 1914 


Every student of history knows about 
the terrible disorganization which always 
comes to schools as a result of war. 

Democracies are peculiarly dependent on 
education for their efficiency, not to say 
for their survival. The democracies of the 
world now face a supreme test in the pres- 
ent world conflagration. We expect them 
to win the war, but it is imperative that 
they should be prepared to preserve the 
freedoms of democracy after the war. 

It is my opinion that education must not 
be allowed to disintegrate at any of its 
levels if we are to insure democratic lead- 
ership when the war has been won. 


Without a Shred of Shoddy 
Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Pres. 
M.S.T.A., 1912 
May we show in 1942 the stuff of which 
we are made, and may there be not one 
shred of shoddy in it. 


Our Country, Our Responsibility 
James A. Koontz, Joplin, Pres. M.S.T.A., 1910 


The educational field has always been 
a great field, but in these turbulent days 
to which we have come, who can measure 
the teacher’s responsibility? In this critical 
time we are called upon to direct the 
thinking of the young citizens and to pre- 
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pare them for the struggle confronting 
them, and us. Our country has entered 
into another great World War, and while 
I believe that education for peace is no 
less important than education for war, we 
must now meet the responsibility that is 
ours. I wish for you, every one, the great- 
est possible success in these trying days, and 
I regret that I am not able to do more 
in this time of need. 


Make Schools Free From Partisan 
Politics 
J. D. Elliff, Columbia, Pres. M.S.T.A., 1907 


The growth and development of Mis- 
souri Public Schools during the past fifty 
years has been rapid and continuous. 

The most important factor in this 
growth and development has been and now 
is the teachers. Under the leadership of 
the State Teachers Association, we have 
initiated and supported every construc- 
tion piece of school legislation. Within 
a few years, we shall have the opportunity 


to correct the one great weakness. 
Let us see to it that the revised State 


Constitution forever frees the schools 
from the blighting influence of partisan 
politics. 


A School for Every Child—Every Child 
in School 


W. H. Martin, Kansas City, Pres. M.S.T.A, 
1896 


We have reasons to feel proud of our 
Missouri teachers. Through their state 
organizations, through the influence of the 
School and Community and the State Su- 
perintendent’s office, our schools, generally 
are in good condition, many of them con- 
sidered excellent and progressive. 

We all believe in a school for every child 
and every child in school, and we confid- 
ently look forward to the time when this 
will be true in the most sparsely settled 
portions of the state. So mote it be. It is 
on its way now. 


—oc> 


Do We Have Wishhones Where 
Our Backbones Ought to be? 


wa SCHOOLS ARE receiving more critic- 
ism than usual now that army tests are 
supposed to be showing up this or that 
discrepancy. But you and I can defend 
ourselves. In spite of the fact that there 
are things children haven't learned, there 
are still a great many things they have. 
There are many branches of progress, some 
of which can’t be measured. No one is 
ever going to prove that the schools have 
failed. 

Just the same, when the accusing finger 
is leveled in my direction, I can’t help but 
squirm. The public does have a right to 
expect great things of us. They place their 
most precious possessions in our hands, 
and pay us for taking care of them. I 
know you are saying, “And oh how poorly 
they pay us.” Nevertheless, we asked for 
the job, and agreed to the wages. 

If I were a tax paying public I think 
I should demand that the schools give 
these things to my children: some funda- 
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By FERN JO ROGERS 
King City, Mo. 





mental skills and cultural appreciations; 
a knowledge of how to study; rudiments 
of training in some one field; and above 
all, ideals of honesty, decency and pride 
in work well done. In considering wheth- 
er we are doing these things for our pupils, 
some questions occur to me. 


Do we conscientiously batter against the 
cheating, deceit, profanity, and vulgarity 
that we know goes on in our schools? Or 
do we choose to ignore it, and excuse our- 
selves by saying that children are no worse 
than they've ever been; that they always 
did these things. That excuse has a fam- 
iliar ring. When I correct little Johnnie, 
his come-back is, “Tommy did it, too.” 
It is hard to make him see that “two 
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wrongs never make a right,” and that what a look at the average high school team 
State | somebody else does doesn’t clear him. and judge for yourself. These aren’t the 
hools | Neither can we correct our own shortcom- ordinary run of students—they are the best 
rtisan | ings by blaming our predecessors. Schools physical specimens that the school can 
are meant to be progressive institutions. offer. 
















































Are the principles of good workmanship What of training rules? That program 
Child being instilled in our pupils? Are stu- was to provide training in will power and 
dent workers paid for what they do, or for _ self-discipline, as well as to promote gen- 
S.T.A, — the hours they putter away? Or do we eral health. No doubt it: would, if the 

occasionally feel sorry for them when their rules were kept. I know you coaches are 
social engagements have prevented their saying, “After all, we can’t go home with 


) 
pe. completing their hours, and sign up their the students.” Yes, you can. You can go 
of the | time sheets for work not even attempted? at least once, and try to enlist the coop- 
e Su. , ' eration of the parents. 
n our classrooms do pupils learn that 

erally | methodical preparation is an admirable Need I bring up the question of eligibil- 
/con- § quality? Is each student expected to work ity? Athletics were to be such a boon to 

up to his own ability? Or are some al- scholarship, because of the high standards 
child lowed to drift as they will, then all re- of grades maintained by the members of 
nfid- § ceive diplomas at the end of four years? the teams! You and I know how low that 
| this Diplomas, which in some cases, should standard has descended. 


ttled Bread, “This is to certify that Dila Tory has 
It is | warmed a seat during half the time school 
was in session.” When we do fail some 
students, are we prejudiced by whether his 
family has Influence? 


I seem to be centering on high schools. 
We grade and rural teachers haven't any 
laurels to rest on. The popular policy of 
keeping children in their age and social 
groups has covered a multitude of our sins. 


When students make respectable grades We promote the pupils merrily along, and 
in four or five subjects by studying an often they get to high school without being 
average of ten minutes a day on each, does able to write a paragraph. I know seventh 

? it mean that they are geniuses? No, and graders—bright children—who can’t sub- 
6! vou and I know what it does mean. tract fifteen from a hundred without a 
a ; . pencil and paper and two handsful of fin- 

What is your reaction, when, after re- gers. 
porting that a child’s progress in your text- : 
book course is satisfactory, you discover Why do we allow such negligence to go 
that he hasn’t cracked a book all quarter? 0M year after year? Are we lazy? Would we 

ae ; : rather whine about how overworked and 

Are school administrations honest in underpaid we are, than to get into the 


their own business affairs? 
b fairs? Are term reports cojjar and earn what salary we do get? Do 
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ons; ever padded to increase state aid? Such an . 

onts offense is punishable by two years in the you know what I consider the most valu- 
ove penitentiary, you know. What about lot- able lesson presented to me in all my 
‘ide tries and other carnival gambling devices years of schooling? Would that I could say 
th- as money-making schemes for schools? | had learned it!—The lesson was: “Don’t 
vils, They are against the law in Missouri. I | 4+ That Old Mental Inertia Get You.” 


know what you are saying—just what little , - ery 
Johnny does—“Everybody ‘else does it.” Has it got your Are we letting it get our 


re But schools should hold aloft the lamp of pupils? 

Or | [gh ideals. Certainly obedience to law When I consider the hypocrisies that are 
is one of them. : : . 

ur- permitted in the name of Education, I 

Tse Let us look at another phase of our wonder that the public doesn’t rise up 

v4 schools. You remember some twenty years with brooms and “clean house” all down 

m- ago, a lot of cutting and slashing was done he li ase die! Th se 

ue, to make way for an athletic program that CR SE: ER, Sree sy debonaaebe 

0.” was to mean so much to the physical well They are just as lackadaisical and spineless 

wo being of the youngsters. But has it? Take as we are. 
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Future Teachers at Work in Missouri 


| a TEACHER AND CITIZEN IN MISSOURI 
is concerned with the quality of the young 
people who come into the teaching staff 
of the state. The better this staff becomes, 
the more it means to be a teacher, the 
greater the outlook for the state. How 
shall we secure the best possible teachers 
for the schools—firm in their idealism; 
strong in their purpose; skilled in personal, 
professional, and civic leadership? Future 
Teachers of America seeks to find the 
answer to that question. 

FTA is a bold and far-reaching enter- 
prise. It is based on the conviction that 
teachers can be trained for professional 
and civic leadership just as they formerly 
have been trained to work with children. 
The model school or training school is 
a century old. The FTA system of train- 
ing thru projects is only a few years old, 
but its influence is already being felt, so 
that schools prefer to employ teachers with 
a good record in an FTA chapter. Mem- 
bers of FTA college chapters are junior 
members of state and national education 
associations. 

Under the leadership of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Missouri has 
already made an admirable beginning in 
this great movement. The three* FTA 
chapters in good standing in Missouri are 
as follows: 

William T. Harris Chapter, Central Col- 
lege, Fayette—E. B. Gift, head, department 
of education, sponsor; 22 members. 

Sigma Pi Alpha Chapter, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City—O. G. Sanford, 
dean of men, sponsor; 30 members. 

Alpha Chapter, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg—Pauline 
A. Humphreys, director, division of teach- 
er education, sponsor; 12 members. 


High school FTA Clubs: 


Garfield High School, Mexico, under the 
sponsorship of Matilda A. Saxton. 


With a reasonable added effort, Missouri 
may become the banner state in the FTA 


*Since this article was written Lindenwood 
College has organized an FTA chapter with 


thirty-eight members. Roy L. Garnett is the 


sponsor. 
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movement. A number of states are work. 
ing for this honor this year. Instead of 
three chapters, Missouri might well have 
ten or fifteen. Some colleges may wish 
to have two or more chapters. Eventually 
the benefits of FTA should be shared by 
all young people in the teacher-educating 
institutions throughout four years of their 
college preparation. One college has al 
ready arranged to require FTA member 
ship of all seniors, just as it requires ex 
perience in the practice school. FTA chap. 
ters may well be larger than formerly, and 
more active in working on projects and 
earning merit points. 

Missouri may profitably give attention 
to the high school phase of the FTA move- 
ment, which is exploratory and _pre-pro- 
fessional. High school FTA clubs are an 
effective means of building school morale 
and improving public relationships. lowa 
has more than sixty of these clubs in good 
standing. The cost per club is $2 the first 
year, when a charter is granted, and $1 
each succeeding year for renewal of char- 
ter. The National FTA committee furn- 
ishes a generous supply of materials for 
club activities. Persons interested in this 
phase of the movement should write the 
NEA for a free copy of Personal Growth 
Leaflet number 163, “FTA at Work in 
High Schools.” This phase of the move- 
ment will appeal especially to former mem- 
bers of college FTA chapters. 

The world today desperately needs 
democratic leadership. It cannot depend 
upon the few. There must be among the 
many idealism, courage, purpose, vision. 
and the will to lead. FTA concentrates 
on this problem of leadership. It seeks 
to give every prospective teacher a part 
in building a greater profession and a 
nobler nation. Its purposes are: 


To develop among young people who 
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are preparing to be teachers an organi- 
zation which shall be an integral part of 
state and national education associations. 


To acquaint teachers in training with 
the history, ethics, and program of the or- 
ganized teaching profession. 


To give teachers in training practical 
experience in working together in a demo- 
cratic way on the problems of the profes- 
sion and the community. 


To interest the best young men and 
women in education as a life-long career. 


To encourage careful selection of per- 
sons admitted to schools which prepare 
teachers, with emphasis on both character 
and scholarship. 


To seek through the dissemination of 
information and through higher standards 
of preparation to bring teacher supply and 
demand into a reasonable balance. 


Every member of an FTA chapter or 
dub takes the FTA Pledge, which is as 
follows: 


The good teacher requires: 


Physical vitality. I will try to keep my 
body well and strong. 

Mental vigor. I will study daily to keep 
my mind active and alert. 


Moral discrimination. I will seek to 
know the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome personality. I will cultivate 
in myself goodwill, friendliness, poise, up- 
right bearing, and careful speech. 

Helpfulness. I will learn the art of help- 
ing others by doing helpful things daily in 
school and home. 

Knowledge. 1 will fill my mind with 
worthy thoughts by observing the beauti- 
ful world around me, by reading the best 
books, and by association with the best 
companions. 

Leadership. 1 will make my influence 
count on the side of right, avoiding habits 
that weaken and destroy. 


These things will I do now that I may 
be worthy the high office of teacher. 


—oc> 


Foundations of Durable Peace 


, FOUNDATIONS OF DURABLE peace are 
both within ourselves and “out there” in 
the new technologies which men _ have 
created as modes of associated living. They 
are in the factory, in the camp, in the 
home and in the school. They are within 
ideas or they are not existent at all. The 
foundations exist both as hope and as 
reality. They exist in the new experiments 
of social discipline and in the older and 
more familiar methods of social control. 
They exist in freedom and in the limita- 
tions which social welfare puts upon un- 
taught freedom. The foundations are 
in the movement of civilization itself and 
are not resident in movements which 
run athwart the real movement of hu- 
man culture. They exist in the work of 
majorities and in the criticism of minori- 
ties. The peace movements must win pop- 
ular assent and they must be championed 
by leaders, seers, prophets and statesmen. 
The foundations exist amongst those who 
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seek first to uproot Hitlerism, to remove 
that curse from the brows of men, and 
also with those who would remove Hitler- 
ism from the hearts of men. The founda- 
tions must be laid in that post-war recon- 
structive effort which must enlist all men 
increasingly. They exist in that uniquely 
human spirit which constantly shapes and 
reshapes human institutions. 

Scholarship between the two world wars, 
and we are in a cycle of world conflicts, 
was very active in pointing to the causes 
of war and to the assessment of war guilt. 
But the task of scholarship now appears 
to be somewhat different from that of 
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twenty years ago. Now its contribution to 
human welfare could be conceived of as 
pointing to the failure of the peace pro- 
gram. How badly those efforts failed every- 
one now knows. But hardly anyone clear- 
ly sees how they almost succeeded and 
just what was needed to make them suc- 
ceed permanently. 


The peace programs may be summarized 
as follows: Peace by renunciation. The 
Kellogg Pact, signed by more than fifty 
nations renounced war as an instrument 
of policy, but this document did not create 
the pacific measures for the settlement of 
disputes. Another conception of peace was 
Peace by Cooperation. Cooperation works 
when it does work, but when conflicts come 
and frictions arise as they inevitably do, 
chaos intervenes. The world-wide eco- 
nomic depression hastened measures of 
economic self-sufficiency. The Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff and its repercussions, the 
London Economic Conference of 1933, 
were illustrations of the difficulty of get- 
ting sixty sovereign nations to cooperate 
in a program for the welfare of all. An- 
other proposal was peace by national self- 
sufficiency. After 1933 that was Hitler’s 
program, but economic nationalism, like 
modern imperialism is older than Hitler. 
Capitalism, industrialism, democracy, and 
Christianity, as well as communism and 
fascism seek to be world programs. None 
of them can operate within a geographical- 
ly delimited area. Those who attribute 
world conquest to Hitler can point out 
how if international trade is stopped con- 
quest soon follows. The choice before 
mankind is what it has been ever since 
industrialism overspread the earth. Either 
democratic federation, or imperial mili- 
tary consolidation. The Roosevelt-Church- 
ill peace program is surely right, therefore, 
in asserting that “They will endeavor to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and raw 
materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” 


But this proposal envisages some kind 
of international authority, not mere in- 
fluence, which can see that these equal op- 
portunities are maintained. The world’s 
cultural development depends on having 
for culture a sound material basis. The 
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resources of the earth, and the technologie 
which men have created afford potentially 
the basis for a degree of prosperity never 
before experienced. A tithe of what war 
costs if transferred to welfare programs 
could accomplish wonders. This war may 
destroy civilization. It will weaken it, but 
it may teach us a much needed lesson. 


International government takes two 
forms, the one which started with Alex. 
ander and continues with modern dicta. 
torship, that is peace by subordinating the 
world to one supreme power. That scheme 
has never succeeded in the past, except 
temporarily. How can it succeed in a day 
of modern communication and of educa- 
tion and of national pressures and con- 
tinental groupings. We are therefore led 
to the conclusion that the one and only 
solution is that creative attainment of in- 
ternational federalism which already has 
done so much within certain large areas 
to bring peace and contentment and prog- 
ress. Such an idea was embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States which 
specifically made international law a part 
of itself, also in the British Commonwealth 


and in the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. That extension of federalism is im- 
plied in another sentence from the Roose- 
velt-Churchill program which says that 
a “wider and permanent system of gen- 
eral security” is imperative. 


It is of course inherent in any program 
that the thought, ideals and emotions of 
men should be enlisted. Frozen thinking 
must be thawed out. Here is the great op- 
portunity of education, compared to which 
defense, vocational education, even army 
training itself, must take secondary im- 
portance. Momentarily they are of first 
importance, but if we do not develop 
worthy and constructive peace-ideas which 
veritably constitute a counter Nazi revolu- 
tion—all our efforts will be subject to dis- 
count, and to the charge that we learn 
nothing from history. The movement for 
durable peace requires leadership, but the 
plans cannot be left to one man nor to 
one country. Peace must be universal, one 
and indivisible. 
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Group LIFE INSURANCE 





son. 

— The teachers of the State through their 

. Alex. & Association sponsor a plan of group insur- 
dicta. | ance for teachers wanting reliable protec- 

ing the tion with the lowest rape je see 

scheme § _ Since 1927 the plan has paid $754,651.01 
except pin benefits. as. 

a day Teachers when needing insurance should 
educa. | acquaint themselves with the plan they 
1 con. § are sponsoring. 
re led q 
1 only 
of in. § HEALTH, ACCIDENT, AND HOsPITALIZATION 
ly has § INSURANCE 

areas : , 

prog- The Columbia Public Schools have re- 
nthe | cently developed a plan of group health 
which and accident insurance. A plan for hos- 
1 part pitalization was already available. Several 
vealth cities and at least one county have organ- 

b ized similar programs, that are functioning 
— effectively. 
iS im Would it not be possible for other local 
Loose: community associations to sponsor this 
that activity and thereby render a very definite 
" gen- | service to their membership? 
@ 
gram EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ns of “—_* ; ‘ ; 
aking The Executive Committee will meet on 
January 17. The major item of business 
it Op- will be the appointment of membership 
vhich to the various committees. 

army C 
Im 

Gret NoRTHWEST MIssouRI 
velop On January 14, a school of instruction 
shich will be held at St. Joseph for the members 
volu- of the speakers bureau for the educational 
é campaign resulting from the regional con- 

ference in Maryville sponsored by the Pol- 
earn a ) P y 

icy and Plans Committee. 
t for A speakers guide has been prepared, a 
| the speakers packet of materials assembled, 
r to 

one 
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and Dr. Herold C.. Hunt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City, will deliver the 
suggested type of address to be given by 
the members of the speakers bureau. 
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The Missouri Luncheon at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco will be in the 
Comstock Room of the Palace Hotel on 
Monday, February 23, at 12:15 o'clock. 

All Missourians and former Missourians 
are invited. 
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NASHVILLE MEETING 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, State Represen- 
tative, National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education, at- 
tended a conference sponsored by the 
Commission in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
December 12-13. 

He has been giving much thought to the 
development of definite and specific plans 
for Missouri as evidenced by his article 


on page 9. 
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SERVICE TO COUNTRY 


Individuals and organizations are today 
grappling with the problem of making the 
most effective contribution in every pos- 
sible way to the defense of our Nation. 
Your Association is no exception. 

It would seem that the greatest service 
to be rendered is in the securing and main- 
taining an environment that would permit 
us as a professional group to do better, or 
at least as well, the things we are now 
doing. 

It is along this line that your officers and 
committees are now planning a program 
of action. 
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1941 Income Fax Returns of 
Teachers and School Officials 


A 


Who Must File Returns. The compensa- 
tion of all officers and employees of the 
state and its subdivisions, including public 
school teachers, is subject to the Federal in- 
come tax. This places public school teach- 
ers in the same category as private school 
teachers. 


Every teacher who is single and who has 
a gross income for the taxable year of $750 
or over or who is married and has a gross 
income of $1,500 or over must file a re- 
turn. In the case of married persons, the 
aggregate gross income of both spouses is 
the determining factor. Thus, if the hus- 
band has a gross income of $1,200 and the 
wife has a gross income of $300, a return 
must be filed. Under these conditions, a 
return must be filed, regardless of whether 
or not any tax may he payable. 

Gross Income. All taxable income must 

be reported, including the following: 

1. Compensation, including salaries, 
wages, commissions, fees, etc. 

2. Dividends received from domestic and 
foreign corporations. 

3. Interest on bank deposits, notes, mort- 
gages, bonds, etc. Interest on savings 
bank deposits is taxable when credited 
to the depositor even though not en- 
tered in the passbook and even though 
not actually withdrawn. 

4. Income from rents and royalties. 

5. Profits from sales or exchanges of 
property. 

6. Other income, including income from 
annuities, partnerships, or from any 
other source whatever. 


Deductions. Following is a list of items 
which may be deducted from gross income 
in computing the net income: 

1. Contributions. Only contributions to 
approved institutions organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary, or education- 
al purposes such as churches, com- 
munity chests, the Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army, American Library Associa- 
tion, American School Citizenship 
League, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy 
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Scouts, and similar organizations are 
deductible. 


2. Interest. All interest paid on personal 
indebtedness, including the interest on 
notes, mortages, life insurance loans, 
etc,. is deductible. 


3. Taxes. Taxes imposed on and paid by 
the taxpayer during the taxable year 
may be claimed as a deduction. Fol- 
lowing are some of the Federal and 
state taxes that are deductible: 


Federal Taxes 
a. Admissions and dues taxes (theaters, ca- 
barets, night clubs, all sporting events, 
club dues, membership fees, etc.) 

b. Excise taxes on facilities (safe deposit 
boxes; telephone; telegraph; transporta- 
tion by rail, motor vehicle, water, or aif, 
etc.) 

c. Stamp taxes (on deeds, steamship tickets, 
bond and stock transfers) 

d. Use tax on motor vehicles and boats. 

State Taxes 

a. Admission tax 

b. Gasoline tax (when imposed on consum- 
er) 

c. Real and personal property taxes 

d. Motor vehicle license fees, including driv- 
er’s license fees 

e. Sales tax (when imposed on consumer) 

f. Use tax 

g. Miscellaneous taxes such as dog and ken- 
nel license fees, horse racing tax, and 
other taxes imposed on the taxpayer. 

The excise taxes imposed on manufac- 

turers, producers, and importers are nol 
deductible by the consumer. The new re 
tailers’ excise taxes imposed on furs, jew 
elry, and toilet articles are not deductible 
by the consumer. 

4. Losses. Losses resulting from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
or from theft not covered by insurance, 
and bad debts ascertained to be worth 
less during the taxable year are de 
ductible. Losses resulting from auto 
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mobile accidents usually are deductible 
if not covered by insurance. Such 
losses may include damage to the tax- 
payer’s own car or damage to the 
property of others. 

Professional Expenses. Any ordinary 
and necessary professional expenses 
incurred by a teacher in earning his 
compensation are deductible. How- 
ever, personal, living, or family ex- 
penses are not deductible. Following 
are check lists of both deductible and 
nondeductible expenses that are com- 
monly incurred by teachers. 


Deductible Expenses 
1, Fees paid to teachers’ agencies to secure 
employment. 
2, Amounts paid to a teacher employed as a 
substitute. 

3. Depreciation on professional books such 
as encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. 

4, The cost of professional periodicals such 
as the “Journal of Business Education,” 
the “Journal of Accountancy,” “Business 
Education Digest,” and all other teachers’ 
professional magazines. 

5. Dues paid to professional societies and or- 
ganizations such as the N.E.A., E.C.T.A., 
N.B.T.A., S.B.T.A., A.V.E.A., and all 
other similar teachers’ associations. 

6. Expenses incurred, such as transportation, 
meals, and lodging, in attending meetings 
or conventions of teachers’ professional 
organizations or scientific societies. 

Nondeductible Expenses 

1. Expenses incurred in traveling in search 
of employment. 

2. Expenses incurred in attending summer 
school. 

3. Traveling expenses incurred in going to 
and from work. 

4. Expenses incurred in taking post-grad- 
uate courses. 

5. Amounts paid in preparing for a teaching 
career. 

6. Life insurance premiums. 

7. The upkeep of a pleasure car. 

8. Expenses incurred by teachers required to 
live away from home, such as meals and 
lodging. 

Net Income. The difference between the 
amount of the gross income and the sum 
of the allowable deductions represents the 
laxpayer’s net income. In computing the 
tax certain credits may be claimed as a de- 
duction from the net income. 

Surtax. The surtax is a graduated tax 
ranging from 6 to 77 per cent of the surtax 
net income. The surtax net income is the 
net income minus the credits allowed for 
the personal exemption and the credit for 
dependents. Following are the surtax rates 


or 
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applicable to surtax net income up to 
$10,000. (See Section 12 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code for the complete ta- 
ble of surtax rates.) 


If the surtax net in- 
come is— 
Not over $2,000 


The surtax shall be— 


6% of the surtax net 
income. 


Over $2,000 but not $120, plus 9% of ex- 
OVEE DEO dnivestienn cess over $2,000. 
Over $4,000 but not $300, plus 13% of ex- 
| cess over $4,000. 
Over $6,000 but not $560, plus 17% of ex- 
over $8,000 ................ cess over $6,000. 
Over $8,000 but not $900, plus 21% of ex- 
over $10,000 ....0000..... cess over $8,000. 


Personal Exemption. If the taxpayer is 
single, he may claim a personal exemption 
of $750. If the taxpayer is married and liv- 
ing with spouse, or if he is the head of a 
family even though not married, he may 
claim a personal exempiton of $1,500. 


The head of a family is an individual 
who actually supports and maintains in 
one household one or more individuals 
who are closely connected with him by 
blood relationship, relationship by mar- 
riage, or by adoption and whose right to 
exercise family control and to provide for 
these dependent individuals is based upon 
some moral or legal obligation. However, 
if a taxpayer has the status of head of a 
family wholly by reason of there being one 
or more dependents for whom he is en- 
titled to the credit for dependents, he is 
denied the credit for one dependent. For 
example, if the taxpayer is single, but sup- 
ports his aged parents in his home and they 
are incapable of self support he is entitled 
to the status of head of a family and may 
claim a credit of $1,500. However, he is. 
allowed a credit of $400 for only one de- 
pendent, the credit for the other dependent 
being denied. On the other hand, if a 
widower maintains a home for his two 
sons, aged sixteen and twenty respectively, 
the latter being capable of self support, he 
is entitled to the status of head of a family 
but not wholly because of his younger son. 
He is, therefore, entitled to claim a per- 
sonal exemption of $1,500 and a credit of 
$400 for one dependent. If there were only 
the younger son, the status of the taxpayer 
as head of a family would exist wholly by 
reason of this one dependent and no credit 
would be allowed for the dependent. 


Credit for Dependents. The taxpayer 
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may claim a credit of $400 for each person 
who is dependent upon him and receiving 
his chief support from him, whether re- 
lated to him or not, and whether living 
with him or not, provided such dependent 
is under eighteen years of age or is incap- 
able of self support because of mental or 
physical defects. Thus, a credit of $400 
may be claimed for each child, under eigh- 
teen years of age, and for other depend- 
ent persons such as a dependent father or 
mother, if the dependent is incapable of 
self support for mental or physical rea- 
sons. 

Normal Tax. The normal tax is 4 per 
cent of the amount of the net income 
subject to normal tax. The net income 
subject to normal tax is the surtax net in- 
come less the credit allowed for earned 
income. The amount of this credit is 10 
per cent of the amount of the earned net 
income, but not in excess of 10 per cent 
of the amount of the net income. Earned 
income is compensation received for per- 
sonal service actually rendered. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries are earned income. 

In the case of individuals whose net in- 
come does not exceed $3,000, the entire net 
income is considered to be earned net in- 
come. In the case of individuals whose net 
income exceeds $3,000, the earned net in- 
come is considered to be not less than 
$3,000. In the case of individuals whose 
net income exceeds $14,000, the earned net 
income is never considered to be more 
than $14,000. Thus, the earned net income 
of a person whose net income exceeds 
$3,000 may range from a minimum of 
$3,000 to a maximum of $14,000 depend- 
ing upon the portion of the taxpayer's net 
income that is actually earned. 

Optional Tax. In order that persons in 
the lower-income tax brackets may be 
caused a minimum of difficulty in filling 
out their returns, the 1941 Act provides 
for the optional use of a simplified return. 
The optional method may be used where 
the gross income is not over $3,000 and 
consists wholly of salary, wages, compensa- 
tion for personal services, dividends, inter- 
est, rent, annuities, or royalties. Hence, 
it cannot be used if the individual has in- 
come from a business, a partnership, or a 
trust, or gains from property transactions. 
The use of the simplified method is op- 
tional and its election in one year is not 
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binding on future years. That is, a person 
may file under the simplified method one 
year and under the general provisions the 
following year. 


Gross incomes ranging from $750 to 
$3,000, graduated in $25, brackets, are set 
forth in a table, with the total tax listed 
opposite each bracket under two headings, 
single and married. The following table 
shows the amount of the total tax applica- 
ble to gross incomes ranging from $1 to 
$1,000, plus some additional selected 
amounts that are given for illustrative 
purposes: 

The tax shall be— 





Single 

person  Headof 

If the gross (not head family or 

income is But not ofa married 

over over— family) person 
| ee eer: $ 750 $ 0 0 
Bae 775 1 0 
, ees 800 2 0 
aS 825 3 0 
eee 850 7 0 
BS fe a 875 7 0 
ee 900 9 0 
eae 925 11 0 
BE i 950 14 0 
NS 975 16 0 
Re eee 1,000 18 0 
3 fn 1,975 102 35 
_s.. ae 2,350 134 67 
{> ees 2,450 143 76 
Sy eee 2,500 147 80 
BRED xsisccnmnees 3,000 197 123 


The complete table appears in Section 
400 of the Internal Revenue Code and in 
the instructions that accompany Form 
1040A. 

Where there are dependents, $400 for 
each dependent should be deducted from 
gross income. The following examples il- 
lustrate the use of the schedule: (1) A sin- 
gle taxpayer has a gross income for the 
year of $1,975.75. The bracket which in- 
cludes this amount is the $1,950 to $1,975 
bracket, and the tax indicated opposite 
is $102. (2) A married taxpayer with one 
dependent has a gross income for the year 
of $2,846. From this sum deduct $400 for 
the dependent, which leaves $2,446. ‘The 
tax for the $2,425 to $2,450 bracket is $76. 

The tax liability provided in the table 
represents a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent from the tax that would other- 
wise be payable if computed on gross in- 
come. The 10 per cent reduction gives the 
effect of the average amount of deductions 
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taken by persons in the lower-income 
brackets. It follows that in some cases it 
will be advantageous to use the simplified 
method of reporting, while in others, re- 

rting under the general provisions will 
result in a lower tax liability. 

Assume that for 1941 a teacher who is 
a married man with one dependent minor 
child has a gross income from all sources 
amounting to $2,900 and allowable de- 
ductions of $250. 

Under the simplified method his tax lia- 
bility (on $2,900 minus $400) would be 
$80. Under the general provisions his tax 
would be computed as follows: 

I TORRID Sisicccnensinnncsinschasenninbiamaebanns $2,900.00 





ON SS ES ee 250.00 
RN INI ssc siisacintinchianirennuaadscecbiialie aoe 2,650.00 
Computation of Tax ” 

0 TN Senator aeRO ER SS RRS Unie nto $2,650.00 
Less: 

Personal Exemption .......... $1,500.00 

Credit for Dependents ...... 400.00 1,900.00 
NT a eRe ee $ 750.00 
Less Earned Income Credit (10% of 
gS ee ae eee 265.00 
Balance Subject to Normal Tax .......... $ 485.00 
Normal Tax (4% of $485.00) ................ $ 19.40 
Beta (65 CF SISOTG)  anncccccescscnicceereseens 45.00 
Ey: ae ranean tses See Eerie os $ 64.40 


It will be seen that reporting under the 
general provisions results in a tax saving 
of $15.60. 

On the other hand, if it is assumed that 
allowable deductions totaled $50 instead 
of $250 in the above illustration, the tax 
under the general provisions would be 
$83.60, or $3.60 more than the tax under 
the simplified plan. 

For the purposes of the optional method 
of reporting, the taxpayer’s status as a 
married person or head of a family, like- 
wise the credit for dependents, is deter- 
mined by his status at the end of the year. 
In reporting under the general provisions 
the personal exemption and credits for 
dependents must be prorated where there 
has been a change of status during the 
year. Thus, where the status of the tax- 
payer has changed during the year there 
may be a material difference in the amount 
of the tax liability as computed by the two 
methods. 
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To illustrate, it will be assumed that a 
teacher was married on September 1 of the 
current taxable year. Both spouses were 
single before their marriage. His gross in- 
come for the year amounted to $2,150, 
while his wife had a gross income of $200. 
Their allowable deductions amounted to 
$50. Following is the computation of the 
tax under the general provisions of the 
law. (Joint return.) 

Net Income ........ pete RAE 2° EE $2,300.00 

Less: Personal Exemption— 


Single status (8 months) 
Husband, % of $750.00 ..$500.00 





Wife, % of $750.00 ........ 500.00 
Married status (4 months) 
% of $1,500.00 20... 500.00 1,500.00 
eaves Dias TRRGGD  bnseinitesereteilathtemes $ 800.00 


Less: Earned Income Credit (10% of 


— fe S ree 230.00 
Balance Subject to Normal Tax ........ $ 570.00 
Normal Tax (4% of $570.00) ................ $ 22.80 
Surtax (6% of $800.00) 0002 48.00 

ph, BRINE OTRO ee eae a $ 70.80 


It will be noted that the personal ex- 
emption was apportioned on a basis of the 
status of the taxpayers before and after 
their marriage on September 1. Had they 
elected to file a simplified return under 
the optional provisions, the tax on gross 
income of $2,350 would amount to $67 
or $3.80 less than under the general pro- 
visions. 

Form to be Used. Teachers electing to 
file a simplified return under the optional 
provisions must use Form 1040A. All 
others must use Form 1040. These forms 
may be obtained from the local collector 
of internal revenue in any district in the 
United States. The official instructions 
that accompany the forms will be found 
helpful in preparing returns. 


When and Where Returns Should Be 
Filed. Federal income tax returns for the 
year 1941 must be filed on or before March 
15, 1942. The return must be filed with 
the collector for the district in which is 
located the legal residence of the person 
making the return. If the return is mailed, 
the envelope must be postmarked before 
midnight on March 15, 1942. 


When Tax Must Be Paid. The tax may 
be paid in full at the time of filing the re- 
turn or, at the election of the taxpayer, the 
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tax may be paid in four equal quarterly 
installments, the first of which is payable 
at the time of filing the return and the 
other installments are payable June 15, 
September 15, and December 15. Payment 
may be made by personal check if desired. 


To avoid penalties the return must be 


filed on time and the tax must be paid 
when due. If in doubt as to the proper 
treatment of any items, consult the local 
collector of internal revenue. 


—o0c> 


Monett Yunior College Sponsors a Forum 


;, on EVE something happened in 
the Monett High School auditorium that 
should be happening in every school in 
every village, town, and city in the coun- 
try. The Monett Junior College sponsored 
a public forum to discuss the question of 
the extent to which the United States 
should participate in the present war. 
When the announcement was made some 
thought, “Just another one of those things 
where there will be a handful of teachers 
in the front rows and four townspeople on 
the stage.” They were wrong—very much 
so. 


The first surprise was to find that well 
over three hundred people, including a 
number of school youngsters were wait- 
ing for the meeting to start. Everywhere 
there was a feeling of fellowship and 
friendliness—just a group of citizens come 
to air their opinions—and air them they 
did! 

On the stage were our history teacher, 
acting as chairman, and the speakers—a 
lawyer, a doctor, a bank president, and a 
minister. In three minute talks two of 
the speakers expressed the view that the 
United States should withhold no aid from 
Britain and Russia—even to sending armed 
forces if necessary. The other two speak- 
ers in the same length of time presented 
arguments opposed to sending troops to 
Europe. 


You may be assured that no more was 
necessary to electrify the audience. The 
chairman had her hands full recognizing 
all those who wished to express their ideas, 
and those ideas were as individually dif- 
ferent one from the other as the people 
themselves. Through the whole meeting, 
however, was that feeling of friendly dis- 
pute, a dispute of people who had a per- 
sonal right to their convictions, knowing 
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at the same time that everyone else had a 
right to his. Even school youngsters did 
not hesitate in expressing their views, and 
they did it intelligently. 

It is not possible to give a word for word 
dramatic reproduction of that town meet- 
ing, to portray the intense interest of the 
group and the intelligent, friendly dis. 
cussion that took place. 


The meeting was scheduled to last au 
hour. When the chairman dismissed the 
group at the end of two hours, the meeting 
was far from being over. Groups formed 
in the auditorium, in the halls, on the 
walks outside the building; even in the 
parking lot the discussion was still going 
on. 


All of this represented democracy in 
action—a free people unafraid to express 
themselves. Of course, nothing definite 
can be settled by a meeting of this sort, but 
its results are good. People are aroused to 
thinking about problems vital to our 
democracy. New ideas are presented. The 
want of added knowledge is instilled. The 
writer will venture to say that the demand 
at the public library for books on history 
and political science has greatly increased 
during the past few weeks. Then, too, it 
is inspiring to realize that people are 
thinking and are anxious to hear what 
other thinking people have to say. 

Now the people of Monett are asking 
for another public forum. They are an- 
ticipating the thrill of again expressing 
views that are theirs and of having theil 
neighbors do the same. 
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Kansas City P 


IN ALL WEATHER 


In the city industry hums, ma- 
chines kept “alive” by the magic 
power of electricity. In town, vil- 
lage and on the farm this same 
force brings a vital need to our 
everyday life. And from every 
dollar of revenue, 19c goes to 
taxes, a share of which helps to 
keep our educational system func- 
tioning, and to compensate the 
teaching profession, foundation of 
Democracy. 
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The Little Red, White 
and Blue Schoolhouses 


i MAIN BUILDING is a little rickety and 
the janitor told me he saw a mouse in the 
basement last week, but it’s a swell place 
to work. Sometimes the kids forget to 
pick up all the crumbs they might and 
in spite of both the janitors’ efforts, almost 
always somewhere in the building you can 
spot a piece of paper on the floor. (Now 
don’t all of you citizens of the Sanitation, 
Welfare, and other leagues get up in arms 
—I’'ll explain all of this later—and anyhow 
there’s talk going around that we're going 
to have a new main building soon.) But 
even at that it’s all pretty swell and en- 
couraging. 

In the library there is a national school 
magazine that is published every week 
which we can hardly wait to get our hands 
upon. In it you'll find stories of democ- 
racy projects, real examples of practical 
citizenship, and a number of other fea- 
tures which we thoroughly enjoy. But the 
most fascinating thing to us is the pictures. 
We find slick, full-page cuts of great urban 
high schools with all their facilities for 
play and learning, their lighting, heating, 
air-conditioning, glazed flooring—and in 
fact, just everything. We enjoy these pic- 
tures and think what fun it is for those 
children to have all of these things. We 
even cut one whole section of pictures out 
and let them enjoy the honor of resting on 
our “American Problems’ bulletin board 
for a week. 


And then I had a thought which just 
made me boil! I thought, “Suppose these 
editors should travel with out basketball 
and football team around over the coun- 
try visiting the little high schools that we 
do—I’ll bet they wouldn’t think we are 
getting very much done—they’d probably 
feel sorry for us, too—One of them might 
even write an article about our failure on 
account of lack of facilities! “What an 
awful thought (Mother always said if I 
had been born with red hair I would have 
turned out to be a communist.) 


I let that thought sink in for a few 
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days and then decided it was about time 
I answered for my own satisfaction some 
very pertinent questions. Are small high 
schools, which of course can’t enjoy the 
advantages larger ones do, meeting the 
avowed need for teaching democracy in 
these trying times? Is a definite good being 
accomplished in small schools for group 
life-adjustment? Can we succeed without 
air-conditioning and glazed flooring? | 
there a definite advantage in working with 
small groups? 


I found the answer to these and all the 
other questions which might arise present- 
ed to me in one sentence and in one situa- 
tion. At the first of the year in one of my 
classes I asked what I considered to be the 
basic question for discussion that day. 
“Who,” queried I, very academically, “is 
responsible for democracy in America?” 
It was as silent in that room as if all the 
winds in the world had ceased their blow- 
ing at that very instant. Finally, a timid 
little freshman girl, whose father runs a 
garage, answered tremulously, ‘“Teacher— 
wasn’t it—God?” I was beaten, she was 
right. 

Comprehension of subject matter has 
always been a problem in high school, 
teachers are apt to fail in simplifying a 
question. I'll bet it is a problem even in 
those schools with the glazed—etc. For 
instance, one day it fell to me to explain 
the word love in connection with Citizen- 
ship. I said some kinds of love were in- 
stinctive. “What’s instinct?” they asked. 
I was stumped. Finally I hit upon what I 
thought was a novel way to explain it, one 
which they would not forget. Assuming 
a careful monotone I began something 
like this: “Instinct is that part of Man's 
protective sense which causes him to 
JUMP (at this point I slammed a book 
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upon my desk with terrific force, and the 
entire class became temporarily separated 
from their seats) when I slam a book on 
my desk.” Then I went into detail. Somc 
days later I had occasion to ask for the 
definition of instinct in an examination— 
stereotype answer was, “Instinct is when 
you slam a book on your desk.” I was a 
success. 


Seriously though, there’s the matter of 
Freddy—Freddy’s Dad beats him terribly 
sometimes, won’t buy him clothes and has 
threatened to “turn him out” several times 
-did it once but relented. Freddy is bright 
and sensitive, he comes to me and tells 
me all about his troubles—says he is going 
to amount to something in spite of his 
troubles. And if I live long enough to see 
Methuselah’s Ghost, I'll never forget what 
he said to me. It was a cold, grey Novem- 
ber morning and Freddy and his father 
had really “gone at it” the night before. 
Freddy said, “Well, it wouldn’t be much 
fun to be somebody if ya had college and 
everything thrown right in your lap, any- 
how.” Thrills raced up and down my 
spine like a bunch of scared rabbits. Lis- 
ten friends, that’s the kind of stuff Adolph 
would like to find in his schools. That is 
a fruit of Democracy—not in theory, nor 
in a book, but in real life. I suspect if 
scientists could extract a vial or two of 
the stuff that runs in the veins of “Fred- 
dys” all over America they would find it 
not unlike that which they might have 
found in Washington, Boone, Benton, and 
some of the rest. That indefinable stuff 
called “spirit.” 


Abe Lincoln walked miles to obtain 
books to read and study but those days 
are gone forever—or are they? “IKE” is a 
big, raw-boned boy with a lock of unruly 
hair and gigantic feet who truly looks to 
be Lincoln’s youthful counterpart. He 
walked ten miles home last winter at 4 
A. M. after a basketball game. Just went 
along with the team so he could “suit up.” 
Luckily we won by a big score and he got 
to play. 

One day he handed me an excuse for 
absence with this written on it: “Had to 
work so I could buy some new clothes’— 
he had the new ones on. He lives in a two- 
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room shanty and is up at the crack of 
dawn. He is the best geometry student in 
school. These kids make sacrifices to live 
and learn the privileges of democracy, do 
you think they are going to betray it? Not 
hardly. 


Then there is the business of the hearts 
of these boys and girls. If we teachers 
could just tell you some of the little per- 
sonal glimpses we have into their very 
souls. Recently a pretty, dark-eyed young 
girl came to me, I could see that some- 
thing was bothering her; she said she want- 
ed to ask me a question. “O. K.”, I said, 
“Shoot!” She asked, “Why are we put 
here on this earth, anyhow?” How would 
you answer that one? Did I answer it? 
Well, maybe not that one but it gave me 
a wonderful opportunity to gain her con- 
fidence and guide her in other matters 
equally as important. Here was a young 
resourceful, intelligent life just at the age 
when maladjustment, “isms” and “ologies” 
might find root. A friend of mine once 
asked why I wanted to be a teacher—if 
he reads this, he knows now. 


Of course I must tell you about Edith— 
hers was a problem in personality. She 
just could not get along with people and 
she was bright enough to realize that it 
was necessary that she overcome this handi- 
cap. Edith had quite a religious back- 
ground so we advised her to see how The 
Master handled this problem; one day she 
came to us with her face alight—“Why it 
really is very simple, isn’t it? All you have 
to do is place yourself in the other fellow’s 
position—then you can see what he thinks 
of you—you can govern your conduct then 
accordingly.” She was elated, she had dis- 
covered the meaning of the Golden Rule 
—a fundamental of Democracy. 


Democracy—is it being learned? Yes, 
and better than that it is being lived! 
Ours is just one of the little “Red, White 
and Blue” schools all over the country— 
everywhere similar experiences are taking 
place. We don’t resent the fact that we 
haven't some advantages peculiar to weal- 
thier systems—we hold no grudges—we just 
want to assure everyone that a functional 
job JS being done. Of course there are a 
few inconveniences and subversive influ- 
ences, but as Freddy said—that makes it 
better! 
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Purposes of Education 


A COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN MEMBERS, 
representing all divisions of the service of 
the public schools of St. Louis, held week- 
ly meetings during the school year 1940-41, 
and presented its report on “The Pur- 
poses of Education in the Public Schools 


of St. Louis,” in June, 1941. 

This report presents the Committee's 
definition of education, and lists and de- 
scribes twenty purposes or objectives which 
it proposes should be realized through 
public education in St. Louis. When one 
determines the purposes to be achieved 
through education one determines his 
philosophy of life and his philosophy ol 
education. Hence this report is an ex- 
pression of the fundamental philosophy 
underlying the curriculum. 

It is designed to be an agency to assist 
in developing a common philosophy on 
the part of all teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, and it should tend to inte- 
grate the work of all teachers. ‘This report 
affords a basis upon which all teachers may 
check their teaching and the curriculum 
in use, and thereby form a judgment of 
the value of the program in operation, and 
also determine points at which improve- 
ments seem needed. Thus may teachers 
proceed to work out needed improvements 
more intelligently, and more scientifically. 

An outstanding feature of the report on 
the twenty objectives is that the statement 
is in non-technical language which is easily 
understood, and the statement on each 
objective indicates its value as a life ob- 
jective, and also states just where in the 
daily program each objective is involved, 
and how it may be achieved. 

When the teacher is thoroughly con- 
scious of the fundamental philosophy 
which guides all her work and determines 
the relative values of the various elements 
involved, she may proceed with her work 
with more assurance and confidence. She 
may be better able to judge the quality 
of her results, and to plan lines of progress 
in her work. 

It is felt that this report on “The Pur- 
poses of Education” will vitally affect the 
daily work in every classroom, and will 
assure better teamwork among teachers 
and pupils, a more intelligent and more 
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scientific attack on the problems of public 
education, and will help to bring abou 
desirable improvement in the various as- 
pects of the daily program in the elemen- 
tary and high schools of our city. 

The definition of education presented 
by the Committee is as follows: “From the 
viewpoint of the individual, education is 
the lifelong process by which he grows or 
develops as the result of meaningful ex. 
periences in his social and physical en- 
vironments. From the viewpoint of so- 
ciety, it is a basic means whereby a given 
social order strives to perpetuate, improve, 
and transmit its cultural heritage or way 
of life. The obligation of American edu- 
cation, therefore, is the development ol 
effectively and constructively functioning 
citizens in a democracy.” 

The twenty objectives proposed by the 
Committee are as follows: 

1. Health and Safety 

2. Eagerness to Learn 
3. Mastery of the Fundamental Skills of 

Learning 
4. Knowledge of the World in Which We 
Live 
5. Appreciation of the Culture Heritage 
6. Appreciation of Beauty 
7. Intelligent Self-Direction 
8. Socially Acceptable Behavior 
9. Moral Judgment 
10. Appreciation of Spiritual Values 
11. The Wise Use of Leisure 
12. Worthy Home and Family Life 
13. Vocational Preference and Compe 
tence 

14. Consumer Judgment 

15. Adaptability to Change 

16. Devotion to the Democratic Way ol 
Life 

17. Effective Participation in Civic Affairs 

18. Understanding of Majority and Min- 
ority Groups 

19. Concern for the Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

20. Concern for Human Needs 
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The Place of the Sexthook 
in Classroom S$nistruction 


WV EBSTER defines a textbook as “‘a book 
upon the principles of a subject designed 
for use as a basis of instruction.” That is 
not an entirely satisfactory definition. No 
definition can be all inclusive. The old 
idea of a textbook was so many pages, say 
from 128 to 1000, bound in cloth to be used 
by all pupils and used almost exclusively. 
Each subject had its basic text for instruc- 
tion in elementary school or high school. 
These definitions will not stand today. A 
textbook must be defined by use. A text- 
book, therefore, is the unit of printed ma- 
terial used for classroom instruction. That 
material may be bound in a pamphlet of 
12 pages or 24 pages; it may be found in 
a book with or without illustrations. As 
long as the material is basic and as long 
as a group of pupils is held responsible 
for the study and mastery of that material, 
it is a textbook. 

Perhaps we can get a clearer idea of 
what constitutes a textbook by summarizing 
Dr. Buckingham’s statement: of the five 
ways in which a text may be used. These 
ways are— 

1.As a preview or overview of a topic, 

to be followed by some other form of 
learning. 

2. As a summary of the unit after other 

forms of learning have been employed. 


g. As a reference for light on problems 
which have arisen in the course of 
other activities. 


4. As a source from which problems are 
chosen for class or individual instruc- 
tion. 


5. As a presentation of the minimum es- 
sentials which should be carefully 
learned by all pupils and beyond which 
the more capable pupil may proceed. 


A city superintendent of schools sum- 
marizes the purposes of a textbook in this 
fashion: “As I see it, the textbook per- 
forms three major functions: (1) It con- 

R. R. Buckingham: “The Textbook in Use,” 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, March, 1941, 
pp. 200-201. 


2 S. M. Stoffer. Supt. of Schools, Wilmington, in 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, October, 194i. 
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tains the best available summary of the 
important facts and information in the 
various subject fields. This is true be. 
cause it is a product of the experiences of 
generations of educators, authors, research 
workers, and publishers working together 
to refine the materials and to improve their 
organization. (2) The second function of 
the textbook it to provide a common basis 
of experience for all members of the group. 
It supplies the necessary unifying thread 
without which effective group discussion 
would be quite difficult and relatively in- 
effective. (3) One of the greatest virtues 
of the good textbook is not that it satisfies 
curiosity, but that it stimulates a spirit of 
further inquiry; not that it solves the prob- 
lem, but that it sends the child off in search 
of more information and greater under- 
standings.””? 


There are many divergent views as to 
the place of the textbook in classroom in- 
struction. It would not be feasible to list 
all these views. I shall attempt to list only 
four of the many. The views might be 
expressed as follows: 


1. The textbook has no place in the class- 
room. If we are to do our best work 
we should throw the textbooks out of 
the window. 

2. The textbook should be the all-impor- 
tant and vital core of instructional ma- 
terial. Teachers should teach the text- 
book and nothing but the textbook. 
There is no need of a course of study 
if you have a good textbook. 


3. The textbook used should contain the 
basic core of materials to be taught, 
properly supplemented. 

4. Schools should use no one textbook, 
but many textbooks and_ reference 
books in the same subject, using the 
course of study or criteria as the guide. 
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This plan falls under the general head- 
ing of the “library method of instruc- 
tion.” 

I want to discuss for a few minutes the 
item under (1), “Throw the textbooks 
out the window; do not use a textbook at 
all.” We know that this is an extreme 

int of view. We all know likewise that 
few teachers would undertake to do class- 
room instruction work without a textbook. 

That is probably the extreme radical view. 

Its sponsors call it progressive. In the con- 

sideration of the first point of view, let us 

ask ourselves what is to be substituted for 
the textbook. If no textbook is to be used, 
what then is to take its placer 

There are two alternates, the experience 
method of instruction and dependence on 
instructional material prepared by the 
teacher. The experience method is not a 
new method. It was the American Indian’s 
only method of instruction. He used that 
method because he had no other. He had 
not developed a written language so he 
could not develop a textbook. The civiliza- 
tion he developed is not to be envied by 
us today as the method he used can only 
add or contribute something to the total 
educational processes used in preparing 
our children to live together in a very com- 
plex civilization. I would therefore pass 
up the experience method as a contributing 
factor and discuss next the preparation of 
instructional material by the teachers. 
Obviously the material must be prepared 
by the teachers. If the material is prepared 
by the teacher, the next question raised is, 
“Can the teacher prepare such material, and 
what type of material would be used if the 
teacher prepared it? What are the gains 
and the losses in such a procedure? On 
this point I think I am prepared to speak 
giving some added information and facts. 
I shall grant in the beginning that some 
teachers can prepare good instructional ma- 
terial, but I will not grant that more than 
3 per cent of our teachers ever desire or 

wish to prepare satisfactory instructional 

material. 

Thousands of manuscripts come into the 
offices of the various textbook publishers 
in the United States each year. These 
manuscripts have been more carefully pre- 
pared and more carefully written than the 
material that the teacher who is not going 
to use a textbook would prepare for in- 
structional use. Publishers must grant that 
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teachers have given their best efforts to 
the preparation of a manuscript, else they 
would not send it in for consideration. The 
most reliable information I can get is that 
95 per cent of these manuscripts are re- 
jected. I grant that many of these manu- 
scripts are re-submitted and the figure of 
95 per cent is probably an over-estimate of 
the number of maruscripts finally 1ejected. 
But it is sufficiently accurate for this dis- 
cussion. 

Now what happens to the 5 per cent that 
may be accepted by the various publishers 
before a textbook for classroom use is 
made? This 5 per cent will be in the edi- 
torial department of our publishing com- 
panies from one to five years in preparation 
for publication. The vocabulary must be 
checked against the best grade level lists 
so that the book is not too difficult for the 
grade for which it is intended. This is a 
laborious task. Second, the material must 
be organized and re-organized into units of 
instruction. Often many chapters have to 
be rewritten and recast. This is another 
task performed by all publishers. Third, 
there must be hundreds and hundreds of 
illustrations selected to supptement the sub- 
ject matter. These illustrations must be 
carefully selected, and the source material 
for these pictures is available only to pub- 
lishers. There are certain companies deal- 
ing in pictures that render this service for 
publishers. In other words, if a publisher 
desires a picture of the main street in 
Buenos Aires, he can secure probably a 
hundred photographs of the business sec- 
tion of this far away city and select the 
one he desires to use and pay from $5.00 
to $10.00 for the use of this picture. This 
is a commercial service, and since it is a 
commercial service, only publishers have 
access to this service. If a photograph can- 
not be used to illustrate the book properly, 
then artists must be employed to illustrate 
the subject matter. These artist are ex- 
perienced artists. They are men and wom- 
en who have specialized in child psychology 
and know how to draw the pictures of 
most interest to children. But we are not 
through when the artist has done his work. 
The pictures must be done in two, three, 
or four colors to meet present-day stand- 
ards. Engravers must be employed, or these 
colors must be reproduced through a photo- 
graphic process. Plates must be made be- 
fore printing. These plates are expensive. 
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Many of them cost from $75 to $100 per 
page. Therefore, if the teacher is to pre- 
pare instructional material for her classes, 
she must abandon the idea of illustrating 
most of her subject matter properly ex- 
cept with rough drawings that she may 
produce herself, and not many teachers 
can qualify as artists. She must abandon 
altogether the use of color in illustrating 
her subject matter. Granting, therefore, 
that the subject matter written by the 
teacher is as good as that in the textbook, 
she would be unable to illustrate the text- 
ual matter in accordance with present-day 
standards, and much of its value and much 
of its interest would be lost. 

The purpose of a textbook is to make the 
processes of learning easy for the child. In 
order to do this, the author must introduce 
his new difficulties in small doses or units. 
He must continue to utilize the information 
taught in subsequent chapters or lessons. 
To build a textbook that will make the 
process of learning easy and the subject 
easy to teach is the work of specialists, and 
when a substitute is sought, both pupil and 
teacher are probably the losers. 

Now let us discuss the second point of 
view, namely, “The textbook should be the 
all-important and vital core of instructional 
material. Teachers should teach the text- 
book and nothing but the textbook. There 
is no need of a course of study if you have 
a good textbook.” 

I listened with interest to an able paper 
written by a very eminent publisher on 
this subject two years ago. His conclusions 
were that our schools would be better, our 
classroom instruction better, if we threw all 
the courses of study out the window and 
selected a good textbook and followed that 
textbook. The point of view that I have 
discussed with reference to no textbooks 
at all, and the point of view that I have 
expressed here by this eminent publisher 
are far apart. These two points of view 
represent the extreme points of view taken 
by both the teaching profession and the 
publishing industry. Neither point of view 
is sound. However, if schools had to take 
their choice between requiring teachers to 
write their own instructional material or 
to follow a textbook and nothing but a 
textbook, you and I would both choose 
the latter. Some two years ago a leading 
superintendent said to me that the funda- 
mentals in education could be taught and 
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taught well in a ten months school by using 
one third of the time allocated to teaching, 
He was probably optimistic in the time re. 
quired, Let us suppose, however, that the 
fundamentals can be taught in one half 
the time, and taught well, there is still one 
half of the day for which we must prepare 
educational activity . . . additional ip. 
structional material for co-basic and sup. 
plementary use. That leaves a wide gap 
to fill if the textbook is to be used ex. 
clusively. I fear under such a system we 
might have both a dull school and dull 
pupils. Therefore, | can recommend neither 
the first, no textbook, nor the second, the 
textbook and nothing but the textbook. 

I should now like to pass on to the third 
viewpoint for discussion, namely, “That the 
textbook should contain the basic core of 
material to be taught with proper supple- 
ments, and that a copy of this textbook 
should be in the hands of all pupils in 
the classroom.” 

This is the plan I advocate, as a pub- 
lisher, and the plan that I think would 
be most acceptable to the vast majority 
of teachers. In principle it would be car- 
ried out as follows: First, select a good 
textbook that comes nearest teaching the 
basic subject matter outlined in your cti- 
teria for the subject. Teachers should give 
much time and thought to the selection of 
this textbook. This textbook should be 
taught to all pupils by all teachers. Every 
child should have a copy of it for his or 
her use, because it would contain the ma- 
terial for which all are responsible. It 
should contain the material that should 
be taught first, and all pupils should be re- 
quired to master this material in a satis 
factory manner. This textbook should con- 
stitute the core of material around which 
all co-basic and supplementary material is 
added. It should teach the fundamentals, 
and to this basic core of material should 
be added other materials that would sup 
plement, re-enforce, and add to the text 
book selected. Projects and club activities 
should be used to supplement this basic 
core of information which you have selected 
to teach to all pupils. 

It is argued by many that textbooks are 
too narrow, often that they are too dull. 
I shall grant that the textbook may be 
narrow and may be dull, but if it is well 
selected it should contain the material that 
the greatest emphasis should be put on in 
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order to teach that subject matter well. If 
this textbook is properly supplemented 
with other materials, it is my opinion that 
the best results will be secured by the use 
of a single textbook and by proper sup- 
plementing from other sources. 

This plan, offers unity, variety, enrich- 
ment. It should make use of projects, visual 
education, libraries, the workbook, refer- 
ence material, excursions, text material, 
etc. It is a plan that gives opportunity for 
the widest use of different methods of in- 
struction. It has greater adaptability. 

Now let us pass on to the fourth use of 
the textbook, namely the “library method 
of instruction.” 

This plan involves the selection of a 
number of textbooks, whether in the sub- 
ject of biology, United States history, or 
general science, for the use of the pupils. 
An example of this method probably would 
be as follows. The teacher is to give a 
course in biology. He has forty pupils. 
Instead of selecting one text, he selects five. 
He buys eight different textbooks in biology 
instead of one textbook in biology, or he 
selects a library of some forty or fifty in- 
teresting reference books in biology and fol- 
lows a particular course of study designed 
and prepared by the particular school sys- 
tem in which he works. Following the 
course he assigns topics in the various books 
to be read and reported on by the various 
pupils. This method has two fundamental 
weaknesses. It does not give to the class 
acommon unit of material which they can 
study, exchange views on, and master. In 
other words, there is not a definite goal 
set up for the pupil. Pupils need to have 
some definite goal, some definite assign- 
ment, something definite to do with a 
measure of efficiency. They need this train- 
ing and need it badly. 

Before continuing with this discussion 
of the library method, I should like to 
quote from a paper by Dr. Buckingham of 
the Editorial Department of Ginn and 
Company, read at the National Education 
Association meeting in Atlantic City, Feb 
ruary, 1941, because it bears directly on 
the points we have under discussion. 

“A few days ago I was delighted to re- 
ceive at my office a handsome book of 
more than 700 large pages entitled Reading 

In the Foundations of Education. The in- 
troduction to this book indicated that at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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N. Y., a certain course was organized five 
or six years ago designed to give students 
a background in education. This book is 
the second volume of a textbook for the 
course. Twenty professors of Teachers Col- 
lege who constituted the instructional staff 
for the course were insufficient to conduct 
it without resort to a book. I quote from 
the introduction a ety 2 which ex- 
plains why these professors found it neces- 
sary to place at the disposal of their stu- 
dents the material of the course in book 
form: “The vast scope and complexity of 
the problems and trends of civilization and 
education make it necessary for the student 
in this course to do a substantial amount 
of reading. Ideally this reading would be 
done from a wide range of sources. 

To provide this wide range of sources for 
nearly two thousand students a year has 
imposed upon the students, the college li- 


brary, andthe staff an almost insur- 
mountable task.’ 
“Now the men who run this famous 


course, Foundations of Education, at 
Teachers College are among the most skill- 
ful of the teachers of that renowned in- 
stitution. Some of them are outstanding 
progressives. Others are of a more con- 
servative stripe. But with all their teaching 
strength, and no matter how progressive 
their beliefs, they feel the need of a text- 
book both for their own relief and for that 
of their students—to say nothing of the 
college library. It has been said of some 
of these men that they preach the avoidance 
of the textbook. To the extent that this is 
true it now appears that they do not prac- 
tice what they preach. They admit by 
their own acts that in this case at least the 
textbook saves time and effort, both for 
them and for their students. Without it, 
by their own statement, their task was ‘al- 
most insurmountable.’ ” 

If the teachers of Columbia University, 
therefore, do come to the conclusion that 
they cannot teach a course without a text- 
book, certainly we must abandon the idea 
that any classroom teacher can prepare her 
instructional material, and that the text- 
book must play a minor role in classroom 
instruction. 

I hesitate to leave the discussion of this 
subject without bringing in also for dis- 
cussion what constitutes adequate instruc- 
tional material. How much money should 
we spend for textbooks per pupil? Is there 
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a definite guide that we can set up as a 
measure? I used to sell school books. I 
remember I used to call on a superinten- 
dent who would boast to me about having 
(and this was twenty-five years ago) two 
primers for each of his pupils to read. Mind 
you, I use the word ‘boast’. The next day 
I would call on another superintendent 
who would boast about having three prim- 
ers for each of his pupils to read. Even- 
tually I located a superintendent in Iowa 
who boasted that he had ten primers for 
each pupil to read. I call to my mind a 
certain school system in this state that has 
not only 25 pre-primers, 20 primers, 15 
first readers, 10 second readers, and more 
than a half dozen third readers; but this 
system also maintains a library of forty to 
sixty books in each room It is a library 
of interesting, well selected bcoks for the 
children to read. The city I have in mind 
spends, and has spent for a number of 
years, $2.00 per pupil for school books 
under the free textbook system. But this 
story does not end here. According to the 
most reliable statistics 25 per cent of the 
pupils who enter the first grade are re- 
tarded at the end of the year or fail to pass 
to the second grade. In this particular 
school system that I mentioned, only 7 per- 
cent are retarded in the first grade. Since 
it costs approximately $60 to educate a 
pupil through the first grade, I will leave 
it to your sound judgment whether or 
not this school system by providing an 
abundance of instructional material has 
not been more economical with the public 
funds than the school system that tried to 
provide adequate textbooks with $1.00 or 
even as low as 75 cents per pupil. 

I should like to quote from Dr. Ernest 
Horn’s article, ““The Crisis in Instructional 
Equipment.” 

“In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the meagerness of instructional equip- 
ment in the United States at the present 
time is a disgrace. Such equipment is neces- 
sary for training students even under the 
most expert teachers, and under the poor 
teacher it is the pupil’s only hope. Even 
in the most prosperous times, the amount 
spent for textbooks and reference materials 
was an insignificant part of the total school 
budget. Recent reports of certain school 
budgets indicate an expenditure for in- 
structional material that is as low as one- 
half of 1 per cent of the whole budget. Ex- 
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penditures as low as 1 or 2 per cent are 
very common. 

“It is clearly impossible to attain even 
the most restricted list of modern educa. 
tional objectives with such impoverished 
equipment. The course of study is chang. 
ing; important new data should be made 
available; soundness of thinking is de. 
manded as never before; classes are larger; 
and the quality of teachers is likely to be 
decreased by false programs of economy. 
Each and all of these factors increase the 
importance of adequate equipment in the 
way of textbooks and collateral readings, 
The need for more and better reference 
materials is especially great. It would be 
conservative, I think, to say that we should 
now spend at least twice as much for such 
equipment as was spent in the most pros- 
perous times. Undoubtedly, the expendi- 
ture for instructional materials should be 
the last item to be cut, even when economy 
requires that the budget be limited.” 

We know we are not spending as much 
money as we should for textbooks. If we 
did, the amount of money spent for ele- 
mentary and high school books would be 
double what it is. While we do not have 
reliable statistics on the amount of money 
spent for textbooks throughout the United 
States, the statistics we have reveal that 
the bill runs from $28,000,000 to $38,000,- 
ooo per year, while the bill for chocolate 
drinks alone in this country runs over 
$400,000,000, to say nothing about the bill 
for tobacco, the bill for intoxicating drinks, 
our moving picture entertainment, or even 
the cost of chewing gum. An adequate 
supply does not mean a textbook for every 
pupil. It means many sets of co-basic books, 
supplementary books. It means a work- 
book for each pupil for those subjects where 
the workbook is so helpful in teaching the 
fundamentals. It means adequate testing 
materials. Such a program cannot be pro- 
vided for less than two dollars per pupil 
every year.- 

If I have one plea to make it is that we 
study as carefully as possible by research 
or by any method to arrive at what con- 
stitutes an adequate supply of instructional 
material. Determine how much money we 
should spend yearly per pupil to provide 
adequate supplies, and educate the puplic 
as to the wider use of instructional ma- 
terial and its influence on retardation, and 
better classroom instruction. 
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A Point of View. 


PoucaTionatty THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES program is in the spotlight to- 
day. In the last forty years it has grown 
from a few unsupervised back-lot football 
games to one of the most expensive and 
most publicized phases of the secondary 
school program. At the present time par- 
ent-teacher organizations, business men, 
and even many educators are beginning to 
wonder if the tail is wagging the dog. 
Apparently too many so-called activity pro- 
grams consist of an unorganized, unrelated 
group of clubs and other activities selected 
mostly because they were found in the 
school sponsoring the rival basketball 
team. 


This selection of one trick out of a bag 
of tricks, without any specific purpose in 
mind or principles by which to guide the 
selection probably is the reason that so 
many activities appear to be mere formali- 
ties. ‘There seems to be a tendency to sub- 
stitute quantity for quality. Obviously a 
thorough understanding of the objectives 
of an extra-curricular activities program 
is necessary. In order to realize this it is 
necessary to appreciate the relation of these 
objectives to education as a whole and to 
understand the importance of the part 
played by the psychological principles or 
conditions underlying the learning proc- 
ess. 


An analysis of the work done by formal 
education will tena to make these two 
divisions: (1) we find that a large number 
of skills, knowledges, and facts are needed, 
and (2) that to use these skills, knowl- 
edges, and facts, certain interests, attitudes, 
and habits must be formed. The learning 
situations set up by the materials of in- 
struction in our regular curricular courses 
tend to stress the former or more factual 
objective. 


The objective of the extra-curricular 
program, therefore, should stress the learn- 
ing of attitudes, interests, and habits in 
line with the ultimate objective of educa- 
tion. The extra-curricular program in 
reality is supplementing a deficiency in 
the formal curricular program which has 
always had a tendency to stress the impor- 
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tance of factual information. Too often 
in our use or evaluation of extra-curricular 
activities we fail to realize that they play 
an important and definite part in our 
entire educational program. Furthermore, 
we fail to realize that the learning that 
takes place as the result of our extra-cur- 
ricular program follows the same psy- 
chological conditions or principles of 
learning that we have been employing in 
our curricular program for some time. 
Consequently, we must keep in mind that 
all learning is an active process which is 
doubly easy in the case of the extra-cur- 
ricular program since in most cases the very 
nature of the program suggests activity. 
We must remember, however, that this 
activity should be guided according to the 
Laws of Learning, just as we would guide 
the activity for learning in a course in 
arithmetic, history, or any other curricular- 
ized subject. 


These Laws of Learning are: exercise, 
readiness, and effect. The principle of ex- 
ercise generally speaking means that the 
more we practice a thing, everything else 
being equal, the more learning will take 
place. Recent experiments have shown, 
however, that exercise alone may not lead 
to learning. In addition to exercise there 
must be a purpose to learn and the under- 
standing of the significance of each step 
in the learning process in the light of this 
purpose. The law of readiness is closely 
related to the purpose to learn as spoken 
of under the law of exercise. The learner 
is much more ready to learn when he can 
see the significance or connection that 
the learning situation with which he is 
confronted has to some purpose or goal. 
The boy who enjoys social activities is 
much more ready to learn the latest dance 
step than the boy whose chief recreation is 
hunting and fishing. All our habits, wants, 
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interests, and attitudes play a big part in 
determining our readiness to learn. 


The law of effect at one time was con- 
sidered to refer to the immediate pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness of a learning 
situation. It was thought that the more 
pleasant the situation the more learning 
prevailed, and vice versa. More recent ex- 
periments in this field by Tolman and 
others seem to indicate that the after ef- 
fects of learning are not necessarily due 
to the pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
the situation but to the fact that this afte 
effect emphasizes or points out that the 
learner is making progress in the direction 
of a goal, or otherwise. When the after 
effects indicate to the individual that he 
is making progress in the light of his goal 
there will be more learning. When the 
after effects indicate that he is not making 
progress usually there will be less learn- 
ing. 

The condition of these principles in rela- 
tion to the extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram is very important. No one of them 
can be isolated, however, and used entirely 
by itself. In any learning situation all of 
them are found to a certain extent. Inter- 
mingled and overlapped though they may 
be each phase plays an important part. 
It is very necessary that we consider these 
principles in the selection of activities 
which are to provide learning situations 
for any extra-curricular activities program. 
Each activity of an activities program is a 
learning situation and should be evaluated 
as carefully as any subject material that 
is to be used in a classroom. In addition 
to this, each activity also must be selected 
in view of the particular purpose it is to 
serve. Each activity may be considered to 
have two purposes, one which is general 
and the other specific. 


The general purposes of an activities 
program refer to the general changes to 
be expected of the entire group as a result 
of any particular activity. In order to 
make such a program entirely successful 
though, we must go further. When we do, 
each general purpose must become speci- 
fic in the light of each individual student. 
It becomes specific to the individual stu- 
dent because of individual differences. In 
other words, each individual has already 
learned during his past experience some of 
the characteristics, knowledges, etc., neces- 
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sary for social adequacy in the light of an 


one of these general purposes. The gen- 
eral purpose then becomes specific singe 
we must attempt to estimate the things 
already known by the pupil and the thin 
he needs to know for the fulfillment of this 
general purpose. This means that each ac. 
tivity must be selected not only in the 
light of the general past experience, edu 
cation, etc., of the group but in so far as 
is possible in the light of the various indi- 
vidual past experiences. To carry this to 
the ultimate end of course would be im. 
possible but if this principle is kept in 
mind and if a thorough knowledge of each 
individual's qualities, qualifications, pres. 
ent knowledges, and future needs are un- 
derstood, activities may be selected that 
will more nearly take care of the various 
individual needs. 

We have been considering only the ac. 
quiring of desired characteristics of reac- 
tion patterns through the participation in 
extra-curricular activities. We must go 
further, however, and consider not only 
the possibility but the probability of carry- 
over or transfer of training. No matter how 
well an individual participating in an ac 
tivity acquires the desired characteristics 
as shown by that participation, he will be 
no better able to conduct himself in so- 
ciety unless it carries over to his actions 
in closely related fields. Psychologically 
speaking, this is dependent upon idea. 
tional learning, transfer of training, and 
analytical thinking.  Ideational _learn- 
ing means the learning of a_ symbol 
which stands for something else, us 
ually referring to abstractions like num- 
bers five and six, neatness, honesty, or 
something of that nature. Ideas are learn- 
ed by using them widely in a number of 
situations wherein the idea to be learned is 
the only thing held constant. An example 
might be the learning of “sixness,” as given 
by Thorndike in his book “Human Learn- 
ing.” When the number six is heard, read, 
or spoken, it has a particular abstract 
meaning to an adult. To a very small 
child it does not have this meaning. The 
meaning is gained in a manner similar to 
this: A child is shown six blocks and told 
that there are six blocks in the group. He 
is asked how many two plus four blocks 
make, three plus three blocks, etc. He is 
asked how many children in a group con- 
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sisting of four boys and two girls, and 
many other similiar questions. After he 
has reacted to situations of this kind many 
times he intends to abstract from the sit- 
uation the quality which we might call 


“sxness, because this one idea is held 
constant in all the situations. 
Other abstractions, such as accuracy, 


neatness, promptness, dependability, etc., 
are learned in much the same way. These 
abstractions or ideas then tend to make 
up our past experience. If these ideas are 
to be workable in the light of new expert- 
ences we must see their relationship to 
some particular part of the new situation. 
This follows the principle known as trans- 
fer of training. This principle states that 
there will be transfer of training in so 
far as the elements of the situation are 
identical and that identity is recognized. 
The elements of the situations spoken of 
in this principle refer to our various ideas 
or abstractions, etc. If they, or a similarity 
is to be recognized from one situation to 
another, they should be varied and used as 
widely as possible at the time the abstrac- 
tions are learned. Note the number oi 
different ways the idea of “‘sixness” was 
expressed in the exampe listed. The more 
widely they are used the more chance there 
will be that the person will recognize some 
element of the new situation as being sim- 
ilar to some past experience. If this sim- 
ilarity is recognized it will tend to bring 
back to the individual a rather complete 
picture of one or more situations in which 
he has confronted it before. This tendency 
for an element in one situation to bring 
back to the individual a mental picture 
of one or more situations wherein it has 
already been used is commonly called 
redintegration. 


It is through the use and understanding 
of these principles that any learning may 
be made applicable in a general way. 


To be more specific relative to extra- 
curricular activities we might say that ihe 
habit of accuracy must be learned idea- 
tionally by placing before the pupil a num- 





ber of learning situations wherein ac- 
curacy will be held more or less constant. 
The pupil will soon recognize that ac- 
curacy is responsible for many of his suc- 
cesses in extra-curricular activities and that 
it will also help him succeed in other ex- 
periences and situations. At the same time 
that he is learning accuracy as an idea, 
there is a tendency to develop it as a habit, 
and as the habit develops he will have a 
tendency to recognize anything pertaining 
to his idea of accuracy whenever he meets 
it in a new situation. As soon as he rec- 
ognizes the similarity between his idea 
of accuracy and the element of the new 
situation, there will be a tendency, accord- 
ing to the principle of redintegration, tor 
the mental picture of his past successes 
due to his habits of accuracy to come be- 
fore him. This will tend to make him re- 
act toward the new situation in the light 
of his past learning and experience with 
the idea of accuracy. 


In conclusion, it would seem that we 
must (1) have a definite purpose for our 
activity program as a whole, and (2) a 
definite purpose for each specific activity 
in the light of the general aims of educa- 
tion. We must then understand that each 
activity is a learning situation and that the 
results obtained from the pupils’ reaction 
to this learning situation will follow to 
a considerable extent the laws of learn- 
ing. It also seems evident that we must 
make arrangements to go beyond the ac- 
quisition of needed characteristics in the 
light of social efficiency, and see that they 
are practiced in such a way that there 
will be transfer of training from the speci- 
fic conditions under which they are learn- 
ed to the more general conditions under 
which they will later be met. A knowledge 
and understanding of these principles 
herein stated will not guarantee success. 
However, I feel sure that they will aid 
considerably in the development of a 
more coordinated extra-curricular activi- 
ties program if applied conscientiously. 


—cr> 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
Adopted, St. Louis, December 3, 1941 


II. 


IIT. 


IV. 


Faith in Democracy 


In the emergency now facing the 
peoples of the earth, we, the 25,000 
teachers of Missouri, reaffirm our 
faith in the democratic way of life as 
developed in these United States of 
America and pledge our loyalty to 
the principles of democratic govern- 
ment. Since our forefathers estab- 
lished a free public school system for 
the primary purpose of perpetuating 
our democracy, we firmly believe that 
one of our foremost duties is to give 
youth a clear understanding and a 
keen appreciation of our democratic 
form of government and its institu- 
tions as they have been developing for 
more than 150 years, and to create in 
youth a willingness to assume their 
full share of the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. 


National Defense 


We pledge our support to the program 
of national defense. Public education 
is the bulwark of our democracy. 
Therefore, whatever may be the crisis 
in our national life, public schools 
must be adequately supported and 
staffed to the end that the youth of 
today may be prepared to participate 
intelligently in all problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy that lie ahead. 

Since national] defense includes an in- 
dustrial program, military service, and 
civilian defense, as well as the crea- 
tion of morale and spirit in an in- 
formed citizenry, we the teachers, 
should continue and increase our ef- 
forts to develop in youth an active, 
intelligent, critical, yet profound loy- 
alty to American principles and ideals. 
We pledge our loyal support to the 
Missouri Council of Defense. 


Inter-American Relations 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation recommends that the schools 
join with other agencies and institu- 
tions in developing understanding 
and friendliness between the United 
States and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Post-War Education Program 


We recommend educational planning 
now to meet social and economic 
needs after the present world crisis is 
over. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


XI. 


Federal Aid to Education 


The Missouri State Teachers Aggo. 
ciation strongly endorses federal aid 
to education, said aid to be distributed 
according to state determined pro. 
cedures. 


Administration of Education 


This Association endorses the posi- 
tion of the Policy and Plans Commit. 
tee that all programs of public edy- 
cation be administered by regularly 
constituted educational agencies. 


Curricula and Methods 


We recommend that the schools of 
Missouri give serious attention to the 
revision of curricula and methods in 
order to adapt education to the needs 
of individuals and of society, develop- 
ing adequate programs of vocational, 
terminal, and non-academic  educa- 
tion, together with the needed serv- 
ices of guidance and counseling. 


Health and Safety 


Since accidents on our highways are 
on the increase and examinations of 
men for military service show many 
physical deficiencies, we firmly be- 
lieve that a more effective program 
of health and safety education should 
be a part of every school. 


Conservation 

Since the proper use and protection 
of our natural resources, including 
soil, minerals, forests, fisheries, 


streams, and wild life, are necessary 
for the present and future welfare of 
the people of the nation, we recom- 
mend and urge that the schools de- 
velop an adequate program for the 
conservation of these resources. 


Certification of Teachers 


Since the educational qualifications 
for teachers in the State have risen 
far above the legal requirements for 
certification, we recommend that steps 
be taken at the next session of the 
General Assembly to correct this dis- 
crepancy. 


Retirement and Tenure 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its belief in a pro- 
gram of security for teachers provided 
by reasonable tenure and an adequate 
program of teacher retirement. We 
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recommend a continuation of efforts 
in behalf of these measures. 


Enrollment in Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association 

In this time of renewing our loyal- 
ties, every teacher in the State should 
show loyalty to his professional or- 
ganization, the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, which has been work- 
ing for the welfare of education in 
Missouri for eighty-five years, by be- 
coming a member of the Association. 
We request that the officers of the 
community associations make every 
effort to secure 100% enrollment of 
teachers within the areas of their 
jurisdiction. 


An Informed Membership 


We recommend that teachers study 
carefully the educational and legisla- 
tive programs of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in order that 
they may understand their merit. In 
order that the implications of these 
programs may be understood, we rec- 
ommend that arguments for and 
against committee reports, proposed 
legislation and other matters be print- 
ed in SCHOOL AND COMMUN- 
ITY and discussed in community 
teachers associations. 


National Education Association Mem- 


bership 
These are times demanding a strong 
national professional organization. 


We urge community associations to 
work actively for the enrollment of 
all teachers in the National Education 
Association. 


Tax Limitation 

Inasmuch as many school districts 
find their desired educational pro- 
grams seriously limited by legal re- 
strictions concerning tax rates for 
school purposes, thought should be 
given to removing such limitations on 
a state-wide basis, and as a step in 
this direction, the Association favors 
the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment relative to this problem in St. 
Louis County. 


Pay for Legislators 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation pledges its active support to 
a proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution providing an adequate 
salary for members of the General 
Assembly and suggest that commun- 
ity teachers associations support it 
aggressively. 


Sixty-First General Assembly 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation commends the General Assem- 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


bly for its continued interest in the 
support of public education in follow- 
ing the well established policy of 
appropriating one-third of the general 
revenue of the State for the support 
of public schools. 


We disapprove the appropriating of 
moneys from the distributive state 
school fund for purposes which here- 
tofore have been financed by appro- 
priations from the general revenue 
fund. 


State Department of Education 


We endorse the program of the State 
Department of Education and express 
appreciation for the constructive and 
professional leadership of State Su- 
perintendent Lloyd W. King and his 
staff. 


We recommend the Eight-Point Pro- 
gram, as provided in the publication, 
“Missouri Schools and National De- 
fense,” formulated by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation to 
St. Louis for all the courtesies ex- 
tended for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the membership attending 
the Convention. 


Special thanks are given (a) to the 
administration, faculty, and pupils of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, (b) to 
the St. Louis District Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and to the St. Louis Board of 
Education for the presentation of 
“Musica Missouriana,” (c) to the local 
committees in St. Louis for their care- 
ful attention to details looking to the 
smooth running of the Convention, 
to the press and to the radio, and to 
all persons who in any way contrib- 
uted to the success of this Conven- 
tion. 


The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation expresses appreciation (a) to 
President R. M. Inbody, to the of- 
ficers and committees, and to the 
Secretary and his assistants for lead- 
ership throughout the year; (b) to 
the Executive Committee for its ex- 
cellent choice of our new Secretary, 
Mr. Everett Keith; and (c) to Mr. 
T. J. Walker for his twenty-one years’ 
service to the Association. 


L. A. EUBANK, Chairman 
Cc. J. BURGER 

E. G. KENNEDY 
BLANCHE LONGSHORE 
FERN LOWMAN 

MARY WOMACK 
GEORGE R. LOUGHEAD 
H. T. PHILLIPS 

HOYT SHUMATE 





Where are Thy Wrinkles? 


@ " 


g™ MORNING a few years ago while I 
was shaving, I noticed a deep perpendicu- 
lar wrinkle which started between my eyes 
and divided my forehead into two parts. 
The wrinkle was so deep and noticeable 
that I wondered what caused it. 

“Big Boy,” said I to my wrinkle, “just 
where and when did you originate, any- 
way?” 

After several minutes of facial contor- 
tions, I found that this latest addition to 
my physiognomy was most prominent when 
I assumed my severest schoolroom frown. 
Suddenly the thought struck me, do I 
really look like that when I frown? 


“Heavens above!” I groaned, “my face 
is hard enough to look at when I look 
my sweetest. Why should I distort my face 
like this? Oh, you poor, unfortunate chil- 
dren who have been forced to look at a 
mug like this.” 


The next day when my superintendent 





By A. RALPH BOXELL 
Elementary Principal 
Deepwater 
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gave me some fine commendations for the 
work I was doing with my pupils, I thought 
in my heart, “Professor, if you knew what 
I know about my wrinkles, would you 
commend me so highly?” 


This morning while I was shaving, un- 
consciously I noticed some __ horizontal 
wrinkles which ran from the corners of my 
eyes. Curiosity prompted me to investi- 
gate their origin. Soon I found that a 
smile causes them to deepen and multiply. 
Then I wondered if I still had my perpen- 
dicular wrinkle. A close examination re- 
vealed that all of it was gone save a tiny 
scar. At first I hoped that even this little 
scar would go away in time, but I suddenly 
dashed this hope to the ground. 























An Important New Course .. . 


LAITEM-MILLER 


EXPERIENCES IN 
HOMEMAKING 


This well-balanced home-economics 
course, for beginning classes, helps 
pupils to acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamental practices in home man- 
agement and a philosophy for success- 
ful home living. Five important ob- 
jectives, which promote healthful 
happy living, are explored in detail. 


1. Beautiful 3. Suitable 
Homes Clothing 

2. Good Food 4. Care of Children 
5. Social Relations 


Send for further information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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little scar should go. Rather let it remain 
as a reminder that in days gone by that 
frown which cut the scar into your fore- 
head probably cut scars into the hearts of 
boys and girls who were hungry for a 
smile. When you are tempted to frown, 
let your little scar remind you.” 


Few of us teachers have the money to 
have a surgeon lift our faces as did the 
Duchess of Windsor, but all of us have 
one who will lift our faces, That one is 
Old Doctor Smile. It is said that it takes 
sixty-five muscles to frown, thirteen to 
smile, so let us give Doctor Smile a chance 
at our faces. 

Once more as I look into the mirror, I 
see that I still have far to go. My horizontal 
wrinkles are in the embryo stage, but, 
thank goodness, they are really there. If 
the little acorn can produce the sturdy 
oak, perhaps my embryo wrinkles can 
produce a crop of lines which will adver- 
tise that I have tried to be pleasant. 


Say, teachers, where are your wrinkles? 


“No,” I told myself, “desire not that this 






Wrinkles 
Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
_ the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 
; KATHRYN MURRAY 

Suite 1C3, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
AEE oS ce aN 





ATTENTION EDUCATOR®D 


Young men need help in selecting a vocation. Need never 
greater. Present emergency has demonstrated the need 
for practical education for young men. Ranken has helped 
thousands of young men get the right start on a job 
Bulletins covering 12 trades are available. They will help 
you with your counseling program. Ranken IS NO) 
OPERATED FOR PROFIT. Write today for free se 
of Builetins No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL TRADES 


4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo 





There’s a Reason, Time and Place for the daily enjoyment 


of delicious, wholesome CHEWING GUM 
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There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for wholesome 
Chewing Gum. | 


It’s a satisfying treat for all 
/ Besides, chewing benefits your teeth 


les a pretty howdy-do in this age of Soft Foods that 
your teeth get so little chewing exercise. Chewing is 
important to stimulate circulation in your gums and 
to help keep your teeth clean and fine. 


It’s chewing the Gum which does your teeth 
good. Chew 5 to 10 minutes at least to get the 
real benefits. 

Everyone likes to chew and millions daily 
enjoy delicious, wholesome, satisfying Chewing 
Gum. 

“Where” and “When” Chewing Gum is enjoyed 
depends, of course, on the same good taste and good 
judgment well-mannered people apply to everything. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 





Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Call for Wartime Mobilization 
of Education’ 


(= OTHER DAY an enthusiastic protagon- 
ist, with a new idea for a youth organi- 
zation, discussed with the Commissioner 
of Education the Civilian Morale Service 
the Office of Education has instituted for 
schools and colleges. After checking its 
points one by one he turned to the Com- 
missioner and exclaimed, “Do you know, 
Mr. Commissioner, that this education stuff 
cuts right across the youth program?” 


You may see humor in that. But there 
is more than humor. There is your very 
real concern for maintaining the profes- 
sional direction of educational programs 
by skilled professional educators. I am 
well familiar with the historic concern of 
Commissioners of Education and School 
Administrators when they see parallel, 
over-lapping and conflicting “educational” 
activities growing up in other agencies. 


But, as an educator and as an admin- 
istrator, I think we should face also this 
fact: That these activities often originated 
because the educator didn’t move fast 
enough. American progress hasn’t been 
built by waiting for recognized experts to 
determine the possible. In times of peace, 
in boom or depression, society acts prag- 
matically to get jobs done. 


Conservative skepticism has its place in 
the scholarly scheme of things. Educators 
have shown, in defense, that they can act. 
And in war speedy decision is even more 
necessary. This is total war. Whether you 
like it or not, whether you ever wear a 
uniform or not, “you’re in the army now.” 
That—or a Nazi strait-jacket later. 


Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys 
to America’s mind. And the time has come 
to create the wartime machinery to hasten 
an adjustment upon which our national 
life depends. What can educational agen- 
cies—public and private—do to hasten vic- 
tory. 

That is part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency and its Office of 





*Statement presented by Administrator McNutt 
before the U. 8. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., December 23, 1941. 
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By Pau, V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 





€ ® 
Education. That is part of my responsibil- 
ity as Director of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, among which education ranks 
high. 

Accordingly I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner to effect such an organiza- 
tion in connection with his Office as will 
make possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with Government agen- 
cies on the one hand and educational in- 
stitutions and organizations on the other. 
The object is (1) to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of educational agencies to war needs, 
and (2) to inform the Government agencies 
directly responsible for the war effort con- 
cerning the services schools and colleges 
can render, and (g) to determine the pos- 
sible effects upon schools and colleges of 
proposed policies and programs of these 
Government agencies. 

When such an organization is in opera- 
tion in connection with the Office, I shall 
be glad to receive from time to time, 
through the Commissioner, the definite 
proposals for Government action which 
need to be brought to my attention. I shall 
assist in the development of those proposals 
which seem to me to be feasible by assur- 
ing their proper consideration by the ap- 
propriate Government officials, including 
the President. 





GRUNDY COUNTY SCHOOLS WILL 
PRESENT EXHIBIT 


The rural schools of Grundy county have 
been invited by the Midwest Rural Life and 
Education Conference to present a school ex- 
hibit at the third annual Midwest Conference 
to be held at Cedar Falls, Iowa, on March 19, 
20, and 21. This exhibit is to represent the work 
being done in the Missouri rural schools. Mr. 
Hugh Graham is the county superintendent of 
schoois and will supervise the Missouri exhibit. 
Mr. A. F. Elsea, State Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, is the chairman of the Midwest Rural 
Life and Education Conference Committee of 
the National Education Association. 
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Wes FIVE HUNDRED BOYS AND GIRLS CO- 
operate with their teachers in presenting 
a county music program, we see democracy 
at work in the fine arts. 

Rural students representing fifty-six 
shools of Barton County presented an 
original operetta in two parts “In A Toy 
Shop” and “The Christmas Story” in De- 
cember at the Community Building in 
Lamar. 

Each school under the direction of their 
music supervisor, Mrs. Alva Ellis, decided 
upon which toy they would like to repre- 
sent or if they wished to take part in “The 
Christmas Story.” If a toy was decided 
upon for example, “Toy Soldiers,” a dis- 
cussion followed. “What did soldiers do? 
How were they dressed? Could we make 
our guns?” Thus they began their work. 
Guns were cut out of large pasteboard 
boxes from an actual gun pattern. In an- 
other school where beautiful dolls were 
decided upon the little girls wanted to 
dress like their prettiest dolls. 

Drills, dances, drum corps, marches, and 
thythmic movements and songs were in- 
cluded “In The Toy Shop.” The students 
created the verses, parts of songs and rhy- 
thms used. 

In “The Christmas Story,” sixty voices 
from the balcony sang Christmas Carols 
while the story from Luke was being dram- 
atized on the stage. 

The benefits gained from this program 
are many. It gave to each boy and girl 
who had a part a means of self-expression 
and a responsibility. He learned to do his 
part well as his part was important for the 
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Music, An Aid in Feaching Democracy 


success of the whole. The students worked 
with enthusiasm. They also made the scen- 
ery for the program. 


Music in rural schools need not be a 
subject set apart. It has an important 
place every day in the school curriculum. 
In social studies, the discussion of what in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write the “Star 
Spangled Banner’ was brought about. 
What did our flag look like at that time? 
Which star is Missouri's star in the flag? 
These and many other interesting facts 
were discussed. Patriotism can be taught 
through music. Not by shouting “We Are 
Americans” but by appreciating the in- 
cidents relative to the writing of many of 
our patriotic songs. 


In Language Arts why not recite “The 
Duel” as a choral reading and have all 
the students feel the lilt of rhythm and 
beauty of expression in this well loved 
poem instead of making the assignment 
“memorize, The Duel’’? 

Music is an invaluable aid to the demo- 
cratic way of living in community de- 
velopment. The part these students can do 
on their own community programs is an 
initial step to becoming community lead- 
ers. Parents enjoy this help and are proud 
of their sons and daughters who can ex- 
press themselves through music. Often we 
hear a parent remark “I did not have that 
opportunity when I was in school, and I 
am so glad Johnny can study music.” 
When students can all join hands and play 
folk games, join voices and sing folk songs, 
we see happy students who are an asset 
to every community. Rhythm bands, har- 























fifes. and drum 


bands, 


monica tonettes 
corps productions are excellent for com- 
munity programs. Each school in Barton 
County has musical 


some organization. 


These give excellent pre-band training, 
in learning to read notes and learning 
rhythm and also teach importance of group 


cooperation. 


We, in music, who have the responsi- 
bility of training our youth must not for- 
get we hold particles of clay within our 
hands. We must realize we can instil a 
love of the fine arts in these boys and girls 
all through their life, during these few 
years in rural schools if we but use 
opportunities. As Robert 
“Song shall glorify the human race and 
make our country great,” let us do our part 
by instilling a pleasant attitude toward 
making future citizens America will be 
proud of, through music in our public 
schools. 


our 


Cousins said 


PRICE SCHOOL TO GIVE 
TEACHING DEMONSTRATION 


The Price rural school, District No. 6, 
Scotland county, of which Mr. Joseph L. 


Buford, Gorin, Missouri, is the teacher. 
has been invited to present a demonstra. 
tion at the third annual Midwest Rural 
Life and Education Conference at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, on March 19, 20, and 21. This 
is to be a demonstration showing the inte. 
grated unit plan of teaching. In this dem. 
onstration, the teacher is to include in a 
major project all areas and all grades, with 
the exception of the first and second grades, 
The two lower grades will participate in 
the demonstration; however, their work 
will be separate. The teacher and the en- 
tire school enrollment, together with the 
parents of the pupils, will make the jour- 
ney to this conference. Mr. Josee Powell 
is the county superintendent of schools 
and will be responsible for the demonstra- 
tion, which is to represent the work being 
done in the Missouri schools by the new 
unit plan of teaching. 








| 
Stnnouncing 
By LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 

This is a completely new series of arith- plan their work and allot a proportionate 
metic textbooks for grades three to eight; and adequate amount of time to the vari- 
and is an outgrowth of years of experi- ous topics, the lessons have been group- 
ence and research, by Dr. N. J. Lennes,_ ed into fairly short units. Each unit cov- 
Professor of Mathematics of the Univer- ers approximately one week’s work. 
sity of Montana; Dr. Don Rogers, Content: The content is well balanced 
District Superintendent, Chicago Public between exercises in the fundamental 
Schools; and L. R. Traver, Co-Author of processes and problems with a rich var- 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic. We feel iety of social situations common to the 
confident that this series, from the stand- experiences of children. 
point of organization and content, will We modestly predict that when teach- 
appeal to the pupils and teachers, as well ers examine these books they will say 
as school administrators. that they can teach this series easily and 

Organization: To enable teachers to effectively. 
Books for grades three to six ready in January, grades seven and eight ready March Ist. 

Write for Further Information 
LAIDLAW BROTIHERS 
328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 
| 
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GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS IN DEMAND 
This Will Be a Big Placement Year 
Write for Information — Our Territory Entire West 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
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SUPERINTENDENT STAYTON CALLED 
TO SERVICE 

Superintendent F. E, Stayton for the past 
six years in charge of the Appleton City schools 
has been called into the active service of the 
U. S. Army as Major of Infantry. Major Stay- 
ton will be first at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, George, for training in the Battalion 
Commanders’ and Staff Officers’ Course. Later 
he will be assigned to the Corps Area Service 
Command at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


J. L. PERRIN TO U. S. POST 
J. L. (Jack) Perrin who last August left the 
State Department of Education to accept a po- 
sition in the State Teachers College at War- 
rensburg, has been granted a leave of absence 
from that institution. He becomes a special 
representative of the Out-of-Door Youth Na- 
tional Defense Vocational] Training Program. 
His headquarters will be in Washington, D. C. 
and with the U. S. Office of Education. His 
work will probably be in the States of Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina. 

He reports for his new work at once. 


BILL MERGING CCC AND NYA 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 
On December 9 a bill was introduced in the 
House by Representative Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Dem., Texas), calling for consolidation of the 
CCC and the National Youth Administration 
(H. R. 6194) “in a Civilian Youth Administra- 
tion which shall be created in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and shall succeed to all the 
rights, privileges, liabilities, and obligations of 
the agencies so consolidated, including any 
pending legal proceedings.” 


PREPAREDNESS 
Write to the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C., for a FREE bulletin en- 
titled Protection of School Children and School 
Property. This should be in the hands of all 
school authorities. The bulletin goes into de- 
tail as to specia] training and organization of 
teachers and school personnel for the protec- 
tion and evacuation of children in case of bomb 
attack. Proper precaution for this extremity 
May mean the difference between life and 

death for many school children. 


SEX SEPARATION 
“Mexico’s decision to abandon coeducation 
and establish a completely different program 
of study for girls revolves around the same 
question that is often debated by educators in 
the United States... . Under the new system, 
boys and girls will start out together in the 
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kindergarten but after the third grade they 
will go to school] in different buildings, will be 
taught different subjects and the girls will have 
only women teachers and the boys only men.” 
—(Albuquerque, N. M. Journal). 


CONFERENCE ON RURAL LIFE 
AND EDUCATION 

A conference on Rural Life and Education 
is to be held at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, March 19, 20, and 21, 1942. 
The purpose of the conference is to consider 
some of the major problems of rural life and 
education. 

Some of the problems to be considered are 
the underlying philosophy of rural life, the 
equalization of educational opportunity, ad- 
ministration and reorganization, transportation, 
the financing of education, and the rural school 
as a community center. There will also be 
demonstrations of teaching technique and 
round tables on the problems of instruction. 

This conference is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, The Iowa State Teachers 
College and The Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction. The following states are 
cooperating in this program, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 


THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

The above is the title of a twelve page leaf- 
let prepared by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Single copies are available free on 
request. A charge for postage is made for 
quantity orders. 

The leaflet gives information about the work 
of the school nurse, the desirable preparation 
for this service and where it can be obtained, 
recommended personnel policies, and the assist- 
ance available to employers and nurses for 
placement in this field. 


HISTORIC TREES OF MISSOURI 

The September, 1941, issue of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin deals with several 
historic trees of Missouri. The notes on these 
trees which are historic landmarks in many 
instances were compiled by Miss Stella Michel, 
teacher at the John Scullen School, St. Louis. 
These data were used as a part of the program 
for the graduating exercises last June. 

Pictures of fifteen trees are contained in the 
bulletin. Copies of the publication may be ob- 
tained from Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. 
Louis, Missouri, for twenty-five cents. 
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COOPERATIVE FILM 
LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 


Ten schools now use the cooperative film 
library of Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. The College purchased sixty 16 m.m. 
sound motion pictures which it makes avail- 
able to any school at a price of $50 a year. The 
$50 entitle the cooperating school to the use of 
two films a week during thirty weeks. Each 
film may be retained for three days allowing 
teachers time to preview the films or to show 
them to several groups if they so desire. 


Through the cooperative project, the col- 
lege hopes to build up a cooperative library of 
the latest and best educational films available. 

Schools now using the films are: Butler, 
Houstonia, Lexington, Odessa, Pleasant Hill, 
Rock Creek-District of Independence, Sweet 
Springs, Smithton, Versailles, and Windsor. 





THE SCHOOL FOLLOWS THROUGH 


Landy, Edward, and Associates. The School 
Follows Through, A _ Post-School Adjust- 
ment of Youth, Bulletin No. 101, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, November 1941, 164 
pp. $1.00. 


Post-school boys and girls welcome con- 
tacts from their school. Parents of these boys 
and girls are pleased with the idea that the 
school’s interest in its pupils continues after 
they have left school. Employers appreciate 
the fact that the school cooperates with them 
in assisting the employee to adjust himself on 
the job. These are some of the findings re- 
vealed in the two-year study conducted by the 
Implementation Commission of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
This publication is a final report and analysis 
of a study of the task of aiding post-school 
youth to become better adjusted occupationally. 
Accompanying the report is the description of 
forms developed to ascertain how the school 
can best help its pupils to adjust themselves to 
their occupations after they leave school. Fol- 
low-up information is secured concerning the 
worker on the job; the employer and the work- 
er are both interviewed relative to the success 
or lack of success on the part of the employee. 


Four forms have been developed as instru- 
ments for collecting and recording essential in- 
formation so that the school may assist the 
youth to become a better worker and at the 
same time become a more desirable employee 
and a more satisfied worker. The publication 
includes with description and analysis a sample 
of the Follow-Up Record Card, the Employ- 
er’s Interview Card, the Follow-Up Interview 
Schedule, and the Post-School Inventory 
Schedule. The secondary-school principal wiil 
find here proposals and outlines of plans by 
which he can study his local situations, become 
better informed about his pupils after they 
leave school, and therefore better able to exer- 
cise intelligent leadership in this important 
problem of post-school adjustment. 
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AN IDEA TO HELP PROMOTE 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


From Giles Theilmann, Principal 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Senior High 
School, comes the exercise reproduced beloy. 
The words were written by Lloyd W. W elden, 
instructor of Public Speaking, for use as an 
opening exercise at a basketball game. Its pyr. 
pose was to forestall the booing of players ang 
officials by the audience. 


The following exercise was read by a men. 
ber of the public speaking department over the 
public address system as members of the oppos- 
ing teams faced each other on the playing court 
before the game started: 


Attention Please 


Let us pause for a few seconds to express 
our appreciation for the opportunities afforded 
us in America to participate in friendly rivalry 
with a neighboring school. 

It is the American Way! 


Of course, each supporter wishes his school 
may win—our national sense of loyalty teaches 
that. But every right thinking American boy 
and girl desires victory in a school contest such 
as this by fair means only. 

As the captains of these teams shake hands 
and say, “May the best team win,” let us each 
resolve to uphold the high purpose of fair play. 


Let us applaud all skillful play whenever we 
see it—and at all times resist any impulse to 
criticize either players or officials. 


And now 
The National Anthem. 


According to Principal Theilmann the initial 
success of the exercise was such that arrange- 
ments have been made for various classes to be 
responsible for writing the exercise for future 
games. These classes will sit in a group and 
be the guests of the athletic department on 
the night that their exercise is used. 


of the 





ANNOUNCES STUDENT CONTEST 


New York.—For the sixteenth year the Edu- 
cational Committee of the League of Nations 
Association is announcing its annual student 
contest. The date set for this country-wide 
examination in public high schools is March 
27, 1942. 

A trip to South America next summer will 
be the award given to the winner of first place 
in the national contest. The St. Louis Branch 
of the Association through its Secretary, H. 
Lorene Pichett, offers a $10.00 cash prize for 
the best Missouri report. 


The contest will deal with the whole prob- 
lem of organizing the world for peace and 
will be based on two pamphlets, “Essential 
Facts Underlying World Organization,” pub- 
lished by the Association, and “The Struggle 
for World Order” by Vera Micheles Dean, 4 
new Headling Book just published by the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

“This is the third year we have announced 
our student contest in the midst of war,” said 
Mrs. Harrison Thomas, Educational Secretary 
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of the League of Nations Association, in mak- 
ing the announcement. “The many inquiries we 
are constantly receiving from teachers indi- 
cate their belief that we must continue to train 
our young people to think in terms of world 
order and world responsibilities. The tragedy 
through which the world is passing surely 
shows that the only alternative to chaos is 
organization for peace.’ 

Several colleges will give scholarships in 
connection with the national contest, includ- 
ing Carleton College, Smith College, Radcliffe 
College and Emerson College. There are in 
addition many local scholarships and cash 
awards offered by local branches of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee on Award which will have 
the task of selecting the winning papers is 
headed by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher of the Institute 
of International Education. 





VISUAL AIDS FOR SCHOOLS 


Where can a teacher get a map for use in 
her classroom? 


Where can the school superintendent or 
board of education purchase a camera or mo- 
tion-picture projector for school use? 


How can films be used most effectively in 
teaching today’s school children? 

The U. S. Office of Education answers these 
and many other related questions in two pub- 
lications just issued: “Sources of Visual Aids 
for Instructional Use in Schools,” and “Con- 
servation Films in Elementary Schools.” 

More than 700 national and State agencies 
which supply visual aids and equipment for 
instructional purposes are listed in one of the 
U. S. Office of Education bulletins. It tells 
where teachers and school officials may secure 
maps, charts, lantern slides, mechanical equip- 
ment such as cameras and projectors. Supply 
agencies include Federal and State Govern- 
ment departments and bureaus, colleges, and 
universities. Also listed are museums, associa- 
tions, and commercial dealers. 

How to select films for use in schools, how 

to get ready for the film showing, and how to 
“get the most out of” a motion picture, are 
suggested in the publication, ‘Conservation 
Films in Elementary Schools.” Follow-up ac- 
tivities recommended include discussion, ex- 
periments, summaries and reports, and pupil 
evaluation of films shown. An annotated list 
of films to teach conservation in elementary 
schools is offered. Author of this bulletin, Ef- 
fie G. Bathurst, formerly Curricular Problems 
Specialist on the U. S. Office of Education 
staff, points out that “it should suggest the 
further use of films as an available technique 
for instruction in other curricular materials as 
well as in conservation.” 
_ “Sources of Visual Aids for Instruction Use 
in Schools” is Pamphlet No. 80 (Revised 1941), 
single copies 15 cents each. “Conservation 
Films in Elementary Schools” is Bulletin 1941, 
No. 4, single copies 10 cents each. Copies may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 


A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 


Twenty-two are operating now as fol- 
lows: 


Eliot Credit Union, Washington University, 
St. Louis 
E. A Fitch, Treasurer 
University City School Credit Union 
Harland Speer, Treasurer 
Jefferson Conny Teachers Credit Union, Festus 
BE. A. Powers, Treasurer 
Teachers om Ne" Kansas City 
Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teacher Credit Union, St. Joseph 
Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest seiosoust Teachers Credit Union, 
Maryville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
©. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University oF Union, Columbia 
E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood Sheet District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Gongs ~~. Credit Union 





Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Cc. H. Allen, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 


Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 


Cape Girardeau a Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 


Butler Co. ——. Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 


Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 


b 
_ Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, 
Springfield 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon M. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
it 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 


Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


Missouri Mutual Credit League 


1005 Grand Avenue 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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Books Received 











SIX FEET, by Ruth Cooper Whitney. Pages 
288. Published by Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. 


FRONTIERS OLD AND NEW, by Nila 


Banton Smith and Stephen F. Bayne. Pages 

512. Published by Silver Burdett Company. 

Price $1.12. 

The Administrator’s Wife, by G. H. Marshall, 
Clara W. Marshall, and W. W. Carpenter. 
Pages 122. Published by The Christopher 


Publishing House. 


Personnel Work in High School, by Charles 
E. Germane and Edith G. Germane. Pages 
599 plus xv. Published by Silver Burdett 
Company. Price $4.00. 


An American A B C, by Maud and Miska Pet- 
ersham. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $2.00. 


A Functioning Program of Home Economics, 
by Ivol Spafford. Pages 469 plus xiii. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Price 
$3.00. 


American Economic Problems, by S. Howard 
Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry 
Reed Burch. Pages 632 plus viii. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


Guiding Child Development in the Elementary 
School, by Freeman Glenn Macomber. Pages 
335 plus viii. Published by American Book 
Company. 


Davy Crockett, by Frank L. Beals. Pages 252. 
Published by Wheeler Publishing Company. 


Thinking in English, Book I, by Rachel Salis- 
bury and J. Paul Leonard. Pages 350. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Price $1.12. 


All Aboard For Storyland, by Helen Heffer- 
nan, Wilhelmina Harper, and Gretchen Wul- 
fing. Pages 378 plus vi. Published by Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. Price 8lc. 

The Role of the Teacher in Health Education, 
by Ruth M. Strang and Dean F. Smiley. 
Pages 359 plus x. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


Life in Modern America, by Mary G. Kelty. 
Pages 533 plus vii. Published by Ginn and 
Company. Price $1.44. 


The Story of Our Country, by Eugene C. Bark- 
er, Marie Alsager, and Walter P. Webb. 
Pages 480. Published by Row, Peterson and 
Company. Price $1.28. 

On the Trail to Santa Fe, by Hallie Hall Viol- 
ette and Ada Claire Darby. Pages 266. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
$1.40. 

Democracy and Sport, by John R. Tunis. Pages 
52 plus ix. Published by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. Price 75c. 
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Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, by Os. 
wald Tower and Winfield M. Sides. Pages 175 


Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
Price $1.20. 


plus v. 
pany. 


Knowing Your Language, Seventh Grade, by 
Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, and Ver. 
non T. Sanders. Pages 338 plus xiii. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 


The Modern World At Work is the title of 
a series of pamphlets dealing with the activities 
and accomplishments of government, of indus- 
try, and of craftsmanship in the world of today, 


These profusely illustrated and attractively 
designed pamphlets may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D, 
C. for fifteen cents each. The number and name 
of the six titles now available are: (1) electricity 
(2) standards (3) agriculture (4) roads (5) 
automobiles (6) weather. 


ELEMENTARY THEORY OF MUSIC, by 


Frederick Holmberg and Charles F. Giard, 
revised and enlarged by Chas. B. Macklin. 
Pages 308 plus ix. Published by Harlow 


Publishing Corporation. 


This book has been a popular favorite with 
music teachers for more than twenty years. Its 
popularity is due to its simple straight-forward 
style, its orderly development, its appropriate 
and adequate exercises, and the fact that it 
fits the need of not only those who would be 
producers of music, but also of those who wish 
to increase their capacity to enjoy music by 
expanding their knowledge of its history and 
structure. 
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1942 SUMMER SESSION 


To THOSE INTERESTED IN EDUCATION: 


America is now at war. 


The American public school system has much work to do in promoting the 
defense and war program of our nation. Every school administrator and every 
teacher is an active participant in the service of our nation. Schools are expected 
to carry forward an enlarged program of eflort. In addition to the usual school 
work, many new and additional activities must be promoted by our educational 
institutions. Under these circumstances it is necessary that we retain the highest 
type of service in our schools. 


Education is the great morale builder of the nation. Through the promotion 
of a practical program of health education; through education of a practical 
nature; through the definite and direct instruction in citizenship—rights and 
responsibilities; and through the continued development of our educational 
defense efforts, a high morale among the children and the youth of our state 
can be developed and maintained. ‘The teaching profession must offer its best 
services and give unstintingly of its time and energies in these days of national 
crisis. 

Ihe University of Missouri stands ready, through its various activities and espe- 
cially through its summer program, to offer special opportunities for further 
education and for practical training. The summer session is a cooperative 
enterprise. Feel free to correspond with the Director of the Summer Session 
concerning your increased educational needs. I at all possible, the School of 
Education of the University of Missouri will assist you to meet these new 


demands. 


The 1942 Summer Session will begin Monday, June 15. For information about 


the Summer session address: 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 















































PUPILS 
READING 
HR LE 


More and more teachers and superintendents are recognizing the 
service rendered by their Association in sponsoring the Pupils 
Reading Circle Work. 


This service was initiated in 1892 at the meeting of the Association 
in Pertle Springs. 
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Write to 


EVERETT KEITH, Secretary 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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